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PREFACE. 

A brief one will probably be best. In reference 
to the diffidence the author has had in presenting 
this work to the public, the want of talent, and the 
fear that the events of his life might not be of suffi- 
cient interest to warrant a publication, were the prin- 
cipal reasons for his unwillingness. The rough 
sketch which he drew up, however, was shown to a 
gentleman whose standing in the literary world gives 
weight to his opinion, and whose name is withheld 
only lest his credit should suffer by encouraging so 
poor a performance ; he recommended to the author 
to proceed. Here it is, then, with all its defects. He 
has only to ask the continued indulgence of that 
public who have so long taken an interest in his 
case : if they will bear with him in this performance, 
probably he shall never again trespass upon their 
patience and kindness in the same way. 

It was at first intended to publish the work by sub- 
scription, but the objections entertained by many 
against subscribing for a book which they had not 
seen, induced the author to change his plan. The 
work is now furnished at less than the proposed sub- 
scription price. 
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CHAPTER I. 

, Introductory Remarks. — ^Birth and early character of Zerah.— Dis- 

play of his talent. — ^Leaves home with his lather; goes to Mont* 
' pelier, and other places in Vermont ; returns home, and starts for 
Boston. — Offer made m Hanoyer. — ^'Squire B. — Arrives in Boston ; 
the Indenture offered and rejected. 

That men should wonder in contemplation of 
those things which exceed the common limits of ex- 
perience and observation, is not strange. Such is the 
narrow compass of our faculties, even in their most 
perfect state, that it becomes difficult, while we see 
the outward effect produced, to trace the hidden 
energy which prompts and impels the inward cause. 
Should our astonishment excite within us sentiments 
of mingled awe, curiosity and reverence, correspond- 
ing with the greatness and elevation of the source 
whence the marvellous proceeds, wonder may profit 
us, and our excited inquiries yield us a lasting 
benefit. 

It is not pretended, or thought, that the subject of 
this memoir stands first among the numerous exhibi- 
tions of His power who made the world, and has 
fashioned and endowed the human miftd ; but it is 
beheved that while much surprise has been felt on 
this subject, and many have indulged in unsatisfactory 
speculations in regard to his early eitdowment, a fuU 
developement of his case may contribute somewhat to 
assist in leading the contemplative inquirer to a cor- 
rect view of Him who is the giver of every good and* 
every perfect gift. 
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Zerah Colburn was bom in the town of Cabot, 
county of Caledonia, and State of Vermont, on the 
first day of September, 1804. His father, Abia Col- 
bum, remoTed into that> town from Hartford, Ver- 
mont, about three months previous to his birth, and 
purchased a farm lying on the road from Cabot to 
Peacham. Zerah was the sixth child ; and his pa- 
rents being in straitened circumstances, with a large 
family, subjected to such difficulties and hardships as 
fell to the common lot of all new settlers at that 
period, there seemed to be no prospect that his name 
should ever be distinguished, or even known beyond 
the immediate circle of his neighbors and kinsmen. 
There was nothing remarkable in the endowments of 
his father or mother ; they were plain persons, not 
superior to others, and in regard to the early years of 
this their son, it may be proper to remcu'k, that they 
considered him to be the most backward of any of 
their children. 

Tet in common with his brothers and sisters, he 
shared in the cares and kindness of his parents, 
who after six years of toil, were beginning to discover 
the dawn of more prosperous days, and to hope the 
time had arrived when they might rejoice in the secu- 
rity and permanence of home ; and while pursuing 
the labors of industrious life, might also calculate for 
the future welfare of their children. It would there- 
fore have been peculiarly painful, had they foreseen 
that an event was about to take place, which would 
in a moment rise up to destroy all those pleasing an- 
ticipations, blast every prospect of social happiness, 
and after ye^ of absence, consign the husband and 
the father to a stranger's grave. Indeed, all the ex- 
][^rience of human life emphatically shows, that igno- 
rance of the future is more frequently our bliss than 
our bane. 

Residing at a considerable distance from any school, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that educaition had 
done much for Zerah, while very young, in preparing 
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ZERAH COLBURN. 11 

him for that display of early stren^h, correctness and 
rapidity of mind in figures, which was never more re- 
markable to others, than unaccountable to himself. 

Various fanciful and groundless statements have 
been circulated by ignorant persons in regard to the 
cause, which first led his mind to assume and exercise 
that power in calculation ; the author of these pages 
cannot acknowledge himself particularly indebted to 
such individuals ; for it has been attended with some 
trouble, as well as disgust, tp correct their relations. 

The inquiry has often been made whether the 
gift were natural or supernatural ; his answer is that 
it was partly both ; understanding by this, not the 
putting forth of Divine energy in the entirely new 
creation of a faculty hitherto unknown to the mind, 
but the uncommon extension of a faculty already 
given, and common to all ; extension in a manner 
beyond the operations of Nature, as we see her ex- 
hibited, and therefore supernatural ; but natural, in as 
much as every one is to a certain extent, able to com- 
pute by mental process alone. 

Sometime in the beginning of August, 1810, when 
about one month under six years of age, being at home, 
while his father was employed at a joiner's work- 
bench, Zerah was on the floor, playing in the chips ; 
suddenly he began to say to himself, " 5 times 7 are 
35-— 6 times 8 are 48, &c.'' His father's attention be- 
ing arrested by hearing this, so unexpected in a child 
so young, and who had hitherto possessed no advan- 
tages, except perhaps six weeks' attendance at the 
district school, that summer, he left his work, and 
turning to biro began to examine him through the 
multiplication table ; he thought it possible that Zerah 
had learnt this from the other boys, but findioff him 
perfect in the table, his attention was more deeply 
fixed ; and he asked the product of 13x97 to which 
1261 was instantly given in answer. He now con- 
cluded that something unusual had actually taken 
place ; indeed he has often said he should not have 
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12 MEHoiE or 

been more surprised, if some one had risen up out of 
the earth and stood erect before him. 

It was not long before a neighbor rode up, and call, 
ing in, was informed of the singular occurrence. He, 
too, desired to be a witness of the fact, and soon it 
became generally known through the town. Though 
many were inclined to doubt the correctness of the 
reports they heard, a personal examination attested 
their truth. Thus the story originated, which within 
the short space of a year, found its way, not only 
through the United States, but also reached Europe, 
and foreign Journals of literature, both in England 
and France, expressed their surprise at the uncommon 
incident. 

Very soon after the first discovery of his remarka- 
ble powers, many gentlemen at that time possessing 
influence and public confidence throughout the State, 
being made acquainted with the circumstances, were 
desirous of having such a course adopted as might 
most directly lead to a full developement of his tal- 
ent, and its application to purposes of general utility. 
Accordingly Mr. Colburn carried his son to Danville, 
to be present during the session of the Court. His 
child Was very generally seen and questioned by the 
Judges, members of the bar, and others. The Legis- 
lature of Vermont being about to convene at Mont- 
pelier, they were advised to visit th9,t place, which 
they did in October. Here large numbers had an 
opportunity of witnessing his calculating powers, and 
the conclusion was general that such a thing had 
never been known before. Many questions which 
were out of tne common limits of Arithmetic, were 
proposed with a view to puzzle him, but he answered i 
them correctly ; as for instance — ^which is the most, 
twice twenty-five, or twice five and twenty (2x25 
or 2x5+20)? Ans. twice twenty-five. Which is' 
the most, six dozen dozen, or half a dozen dozen 
(6x12x12 or 6x12)? Ans. 6 dozen dozeif. It is a 
fact too that somebody asked how many black beans 
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would make five white ones 1 An8^5, if you skin 
them. Thus it appeared that not on^ could he com- 
pute and^jpombine numbers readily, but also he pos- 
sessed a quickness of thought somewhat uncommon 
among children, in other things. * 

After a few days spent in Montpelier, they pro- 
ceeded to Burlington. But as the thinly inhabited 
State of Vermont did not appear likely to Ajrn^sh that 
efficient patronage which such an unusual case 
seemed to demand, Mr. Colbum was advised to bend 
his course toward the principal cities of the Union, in 
order to obtain that ample encouragement which 
would probably attend his undertaking. Accordingly 
they returned to Cabot, and after spending one night 
under the family roof, tiley departed to return no 
more. Arriving at Hanover, the friends of science 
associated with Dartmouth College desired to retain 
the boy and educate him. Dr. Wheelock, President 
of the Institution, made a very generous offer, in- 
tending to take upon himself the care and expense of 
his studies ; and it may be no more than a reasona- 
ble supposition that if Mr. Colburn had acceded to 
such kind overtures, his wishes would have been 
eventually fulfilled. But he had certain objections to 
the offer, arising from the fact that already different 
patrons had not only offered their aid, but also used 
an influence to prevent him fi:om subscribing to the 
terms proposed by others, resicnng in different parts of 
New England, by presenting to his inexperienced 
mind censorious strictures upon the motives of each 
other. However, before he fully declined, he pro- 
ceeded to Boston, in the hope that he might become 
better prepared to decide between the various pros- 
pects presented to his view. 

While at Hanover, a circumstance took place, 
which may deserve particular notice. A. B. Esq. 
residing iA H. Vermont, was a man who for many 
years had been giadually forsaking the truths of re- 
vealed religion, until he was completely established in 
2» . 
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deistical princides. Business called him to Hanover 



at this time ; JmwaM informed that Zerah was in the 
place, and hilPpecuIiar gift described. Oyleaming 
that the boy was only six years old, without opportu- 
nity or education, and yet able to solve such large 
questions by mental process alone, he was disposed to j 

treat it as wholly untrue. Finding however that the I 

statement was supported by facts which he could not \ 

controvert, he was much struck, and exceedingly dis- \ 

turbed in mind. As a Deist, it had been his anxious 
labor to believe that miracles had never taken place ; 
that it was totally impossible for any thing to happen 
contrary to the es^Rished laws and visible course of 
nature. Now he ^nd that something had happened 
contrary to the course or nature and far above it; 
hence in his mind an irresistible inference arose that 
greater things, equally above nature, might take 
place — even the miracles recorded in holy writ. He 
went home with a burdened spirit, passed a sleepless 
night in investigating the subject with all the acute- 
ness of his vigorous mind, and at length found him- 
self compelled by the force of conviction to renounce 
his Infidel foundation, and ever since has been estab- > 

lished in the doctrines of Christianity.* \ 

•On their way fron^Hanover to Boston, Mr. Col- 
burn and his son reclived the most flattering marks 1 
of -attention in the diffeignt towns through which they * ! 
passed. They arrivecflTn this city on the 25th of No- i 
vember ; here, as might be expected, the public 
were anxious to see for themselves if they had been 
correctly informed. Questions in multiplication of 
two or three places of figures, were answered with 
much greater rapidity than they could be solved on 
paper. Questions involving an application of this 
rule, as in Reduction, R^ of Three, and Practice, 
seemed to be perfectly ^^pted to his mind. The 
Extraction of the Roots of exact Squares and 

* In 1827 the Author roc^iTed the abdve firom Eaquire B. 
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Cubes was done with very little effort ; and what has 
been considered by the Mathematicians of Europe an 
operation for which no rule existed, viz. finding the 
factors of numbers, was performed by him, and in 
course of time, he was able to point out his method of 
obtaining them. Questions in Addition, Subtraction, 
and Division were done with less facility, on account 
of the more complicated and continued effort of the 
memory. In regard to the higher branches of Arith^ 
metic, he would observe that he had no rules peculiar 
to himself; but if the common process was pointed 
out as laid down in the books, he could carry on this 
process very readily in his head. 

That such calculations should be made by the pow- 
er of mind alone, eveu in a person of mature age, and 
who had disciplined himself by opportunity and 
study, would be surprising, because far exceeding the 
common attainments of mankind ; — that they should 
be made by a child six years old, unable to read, and 
ignorant of the name or properties of one figure 
liraced on paper, without any previous effort to traiii 
him to such a task, will not diminish the surprise. 
The remembrance that this faculty was bestowed and 
exercised under such circumstances, while it necessa- 
rily prompts the possessor to speak of it as wonderful 
indeed, at the same time precludes all room for boast- 
ing, if he were thus disposed ; for it ever has been, 
and still is, as much a matter of astonishment to him 
as it can be to any other one ; God was its author, its 
object and aim perhaps are still unknown. 

Soon after their arrival in Boston, the attention of 
the friends of science was fixed upon the propriety of 
educating the boy, in order to place him in a situation 
where be might be enabled to pursue the studies 
which seemed most adapted to his genius, and render 
it profitable to the world. After much deliberation, a 
number of the first gentlemen in that city made the 
following proposition to Mr. Colbum: 1. To raise 
5000 dollars by donation without any public exhibi* 
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lion of Zerah. 2. To give the father 2600 doUare, 
while they were to retain the other half and the boy 
wholly under their control, and educate him. To 
this offer Mr. Colburn was not willing to consent, but 
signified his approbation of their plan so far as to say, 
that they might raise the contemplated sum with the 
understanding that if they gave him one half, he 
would pay half the expenses of his son's studies, 
until he should have completed a collegiate course, 
after which he would commit him more directly to 
their care and superintendence. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, one of the gentlemen con- 
cerned, was then about to start for Washington ; he in- 
formed Mr. C. that if he was able to remain three days 
longer at home, he doubted not that the business 
might be arranged in a manner fully coinciding with 
his views ; as he was unable to tarry, he wrote a let- 
ter to the associated friends, requesting them to adopt 
the amendment suggested by the father. They, on 
receiving Mr. Quincy*s communication, at first con- 
cluded to comply. The plan of public exhibition was 
now proposed, in order to raise the sum required. To 
this Mr. C. had many and strong objections ; but 
these objections were at length overcome, by the high 
tone of interest and friendship used by his advisers, 
and after much preliminary discussion^ the following 
paper was prepared and presented to him for signa- 
ture. 

Cfliil Xtl%f tlttttt) of two parts, made and concluded 
in Boston, in the county of Suffolk, and commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on this day of in the year of 

our Lord one thousand eight hunched and ten, between Abia 
Colbum, of Cabot, in the county of Caledonia, and State of 
Vermont, husbandman, on the first part, and James Perkins, 
Daniel Sargent, Josiah Quincy, Isaac P. Davis, WiUiam 
Sullivan, and William S. Shaw, all of Boston aforesaid, 
esquires, on the second part, Witnesseth : That whereas the 
mid Abia Colbum has a child named Zerah Colbum, who 
has discovered uncommon powers in arithmetical calcula- 
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tions ; and it has appeared probable to the said contractora 
on the second part, that if the said child should receive an 
honorable and liberal education, he would become useful to 
himself and valuable to the public ; and whereas the said 
Abia professes himself to be unable to educate the said child 
in a suitable manner ; — Therefore it is agreed that the said 
contractors on the second part shall be, and hereby are 
appointed Trustees to superintend the education of said child 
on conditions hereinafter expressed ; and that they will use 
their influence and exertions to raise a sum of money not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, by donations and honorable 
exhibitions of the child, at such times and places within the 
United States as the said Trustees may direct ; and that alter 
the said sum of five thousand dollars shall have been raised, 
the said Abia shall at no time exhibit the said child, or suffer 
him to be exhibited for the purpose of obtaining money ; but 
that he shall be placed at Hanover, in the county of Graflon, 
and state of New-Hampshire, under the direction of said 
Trustees; — ^And it is further agreed that the said Abia 
Colbum shall attend the said child, until he shall have been 
placed under the direction of his Instructor or Instructors, 
after the said sum shall have been raised ;«-And as an 
indemnity to the said Abia for the loss of his time, and for 
his services, and to enable him to remove to Hanover 
aforesaid, and dwell near said child, who is to be there placed 
for the present, it is finder agreed that the said Abia shaU 
reoeiy« for his sol« use and benefit, the sum of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, or whatever sum shall be the one half of 
the funds to be so raised by donations and exhibitions of the 
child, first deducting fi-om the whole amount received, the 
expenses necessary for supporting the said Abia and his 
child during the time required for raising the sum of five 
thousand dollars clear. And it is fiirther agreed that the 
said child shall remain at said Hanover, until he shall be 
fitted to enter a college ; at which time a further arrange- 
ment shall be made between said Abia and the said Trus- 
tees, as to the college to which said child shall be sent. And 
it is further agreed that the residue of the sum obtained 
after the deduction of all expenses as aforesaid, shall be in- 
vested in the names and under the direction of the trustees 
aforesaid, and the survivors of them, with full power to 
associate a person in the place of either of them, as they 
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may successively decease ; and ihat the interest of tbe said 
fund, and so much of the principal as may be necessary, 
shall be applied to the education of said child, at the dis* 
cretion of said Trustees ; and the surplus, if any remain, 
shall be paid over to said child when he shall have attained 
to the age of twenty-one years : and said Trustees shall 
have the entire direction of the education of said child ; it 
being understood that they may place him where they tl^nk 
fit within said Hanover, for the purpose of educating him 
until prepared for admission at some college : Provided that 
the fs^er shall always have such intercourse with the child 
as may be consistent with his education. And it is further 
agrised and provided, that if the said Trustees should find it 
impracticable after reasonable exertion to raise the said 
sum of five thousand dollars, they may in their discretion 
stop all further exhibition of the boy, and afler deducting 
necessary expenses from the fund obtained, they may di« 
vide the residue equally between the said Abia and them- 
selves, and proceed immediately to educate said child so far 
as the sum obtained shall be sufficient, and until the same 
shall be exhausted. And it is further provided, that in case 
said child should decease before he attains to the age of 
twentv-one years, said fund shall then be paid to said Abia, 
and if not, then to the lawful heirs of said child, to his or 
their sole use and benefit forever. And it is further pro- 
vided, that if said child should attain to the age of twenty- 
one years, and yet in the opinion of said Trustees should 
prove unworthy of this bounty, then they shall have full 
power to give said fund to those of said child's brothers and 
sisters who may be living at that time, in equal shares. 

In witness whereof, the parties above-named have 
set their hands and seals interchangeably this day of 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ten. 

This ofier is thus particularly stated, because many 
persons at that period, and perhaps some at the pre- 
sent day, wonder that he did not remain to be edu- 
cated in this country, where so much interest was 
excited in his favor. 

To these terms, however, Mr. Colburn did not feel 
himself at liberty to accede. Simply to receive the 
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patronage and sanction of their respectable names as 
a suitable equivalent for the desertion of family 
during a period long enough to travel through the 
States and collect so large a sum of money, and then 
for giving up one half that sum with the boy, during 
the most important season of youth, did not har- 
monize with his views of parental obligation. Con* 
ceming the motives which actuated them, the judg- 
ment of charity would be highly favorable — it ought 
to be so. He did not refuse to sign this Indenture 
until after mature deliberation, — ^he concluded that to 
subscribe to it would be much to his reproach and 
injury. This matter is thus fully described, because 
the rejection of the offer went abroad to the world as 
the wanton rejection of a very noble and friendly 
proposition. Individuals living at a distance from 
New England were disposed, when they afterwards 
saw the father, to accuse him in no very mild terms, 
of being ignorant or indifferent to the welfare of his 
son, as well as to the claims of gratitude towards those 
who interested themselves in his affairs ; and he was 
not always able to convince them of the real state of 
the case. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Zerah proceeds to New York, Philadelphia, and Washington ; re* 
turns to Norwich, Vermont ; starts once more for the South ; 
visits Boston ; New Hampshire ; goes to New York and Wadi* 
ington. — Richmond Theatre.--^hipwreck. — ^Mr, Colbum con* 
eludes to go to England. | 

I 
The rejection of the proposals made in Boston, very i 

speedily raised a prejudice against Mr. Colbum in ^ 
that city. Some of the parties named in the Inden* ^ " 
ture were exceedingly displeased by his unwDling- 
ness to comply with their terms ; and he soon found 
that little prospect remained of promoting his ob* 
ject while within the scope of their influence. Ac* 
cordingly, after many unavailing eflbrts to eflect a 
change in the course which public feeling had taken, 
he departed for the South. In New York and Phila- 
delphia the reception his son met with was very flat- | 

tering, the inhabitants signifying their approbation I 

of his talent by liberal attendance and donations. In 
the latter city, a likeness of him was taken by Rem* 
brandt Peale and placed in the gallery of the Mu- '| 

seum. 

Arriving at Washington, they found the Congress j 

in session, and they spent some time in that city. j 

However they met with no particular encouragement 
that appeared likely to alter their situation for the 
better, and they returned towards the North. At this 
period Mr. Colburn had money with him to the 
amount of five or six hundred dollars. When they 
landed at the ferry from the Jersey side, Mr. C. pro- 
ceeded to the tavern where he had put up during his 
former visit to New York. On going in, he inquired 
of the landlord if he could be acconmiodated there 
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that night 1 The landlord replied in the affirmative. 
They sat down in the bar-room and waited till about 
nine o'clock ; then he spoke to the host and said he 
should like to go to bed. The landlord started--^ 
baused a moment, and then said : *^ Mr. Colbum, I 
nave deceived you ; when you came in, I told you I 
could entertain you ; but my beds are all occupied." 
•* Very well,** said Mr. C. " I can go somewhere else.** 
The landlord rejoined, "there is a room in the back part 
of the house, where I sometimes sleep when the other 
beds are full ; if you please, you may lodge there.*' 
•* Any place,** said Mr. C. " is preferable to going out 
at this late hour.** He took his trunk, and with Ze- 
\k rah followed the landlord through a back-yard sur- 

^ . rounded with buildings, connected with the front of the 
bouse, up three flights of stairs, into a room where 
was a bed, set down the candle, and retired. Zerab 
was soon in bed ; his father took off his boots and 
coat, blew out the candle, and lay down to think. 
Not feeling safe or satisfied, he rose, put on his coat, 
and descended, picking his way along to the bar- 
room. Informing the amazed landlord that he wished 
to speak with him alone, they went into an inner 
room, and Mr. C. began : "When I first came into 
your house, you told me I could be accommodated 
with a bed ; during the evening I hkve seen very few 
guests, not half enough to fill your large house ; at 
bed time you have taken me up into that back-room, 
without lock or latch ; I know not what to think ; 
from the public papers you must know that I have a 
good deal of money with me, and it is my opinion 
you have a design upon my life. I shall not sleep in 
that room. If you can lodge me in the front of 
the house, well---4f not, I shall go to another tavern.** 
The host appeared completely at a stand ; twice or 
thrice he attempted to speak ; at length he made out 
to say : **you may have your choice of my rooms.** 
Accordingly after brining Zerah and the trunk out 
of the garret, the lanSoid conducted th^n into an 
3 
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apartmant in the front of the house, furnished with 
two beds and a lock on the door ; he handed the key 
to Mr. Colbum, who said to him, ^* now you may 
come at any hour in the night with as many as you 
please." He slept without disturbance. The next 
day he called for his bill. The landlord inquired why 
he was going away 1 on being told that it was be^ 
cause he coidd board cheaper in a private family than 
at a tavern, the man replied, *^ Only do not mention 
last night's adventure to any one, and you may stay 
here as long as you please at your own price." Mr. 
C. promise^ and with his son remained there while 
in N^w York. 

They afterwards went in the steam-boat .up to 
Albany. It was on this passage, that a gentleman, 
by the name of Hopkins, taught Zerah the names 
and powers of the nine units, of which he had been 
previously ignorant. From Albany, they proceeded 
to Utica, receiving a patronage proportioned to the 
population of those places. At length Mr. Colburn 
directed his course towards Vermont. 

During this period that be had spent traveling 
through the States, he had very frequently been in* 
jured in his feelings by the remarks made by persons 
who labored under a wrong impression in regard to 
the indenture. When he arrived in Boston, he called 
upon the publishers of the public journals, in hopes 
that he might succeed in having the original 
paper, (which he always kept) printed, for the general 
information <^ the public. They all refused to admit 
the article into their columns, alleging as a reason» 
that it would be an indelible disgrace to the gentle* 
men concerned. 

While on his journey to the South, many gentle- 
men of knowledge and experience had suggested the 
propriety of a voyage to England, on the ground that 
the wealthy and scientific in that country would be 
likely to afford patronage sufficient to answer every 
desirable purpose. Tlus was a measure no way 
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adapted to Mr. Cdbura's feelings and wishes. Whife 
he was in Boston, at this time, Elbridge Gerry, Esq. 
formerly Governor of Massachusetts, who was always 
a kind adviser, recommended the course, and oflbred 
letters of introduction. The time however was not 
yet come, for him to indulge the thought of such a 
separation from his family and country. He left 
Boston and went on to Norwich, Vermont, in April, 
1811, where his family were transiently residing. 

Had he at that time, in view of all his former trou- 
ble and vexations relative to his son, concluded to 
abandon the idea of obtaining property, and perhaps 
some honor on account of his boy's remarkable talent^ 
it is a matter of belief, if not of certainty, that by re^ 
turning to his farm, and laying out the money col- 
lected by exhibition in a prudent manner, he might 
have supported his family and brought them up in 
a respectable manner. Yet it was not surprising that 
the singular endowment of a member of his family in 
this manner,, should produce an anxiety to secure its 
probable benefits ; while at the same time, a curiosity 
to seek in a proper use of means the object of the 
gift, might have had an influence ; moreover he felt 
himself injured in the Boston business, and being of a 
high spirit, he was unwilling.to settle down at home, 
for he hoped such success would attend his efforts, as 
to convince the framers of the indenture that liberali* 
ty was not confined to them, nor his welfare wholly 
dependent on their patronage. 

After tarrying ahont a week at Norwich, he de* 
parted with his son, leaving about five hundred dollars 
with Mrs. Colbum, from which period he never saw 
his children. He went to Boston by way of Amherst, 
and was at length successful in getting the indenture 
printed. According to a previous arrangement, in May 
Mrs. Colbum joined her husband in Boston, and ac- 
companied him to Concord, Exeter, and Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. On the second of July, she took 
her final leave of her husband and returned to Cabot. 
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After h^ deqartnre, Mr. C. pursued bis way to PorU 
land and soon made up his mind to try the effect of 
another journey to the South. They now yisited 
Providence, New Haven, Hartford and the other places 
ot note in Connecticut. Arriving at New York, they 
went on to Lancaster in Pennsylvania. 

It was while on this road that they passed a pump 
which would probably have remained unknown andun* 
noticed in history, but forits handle, which by the sink* 
ing of the piston, was thrown up into the air. A few 
weeks previous to their passing it, the stage, while tra-* 
veling along in the evening, was suddenly stopped by 
the frightened driver, who declared, that an armed 
highwayman with shouldered musket, was waitmg to 
intercept their passage. The passengers looked out 
and discovered the unconscious object of their alarm. 
Standing in a truly threatening attitude, and even 
they thought he was moving towards them. The 
result of their council of war may be speedily told : 
one gentleman flung out his pocket book, another hia 
purse, &c. &c. and the driver wheeling his horses 
rapidly round, they returned with all imaginable speed 
and related their wonderful preservation. The stolen 
pocket book and other articles were picked up the 
next day by some honest laborers, who Mttle knew to 
what beneficent being they were indebted for theif 
booty. 

Another little circumstance may be related to show 
the erroneous views entertained by some in regard to 
the gift of Zerah. Being at Columbia, a little viU 
lage on the Susquehanna, a woman sent a request to 
the tavern where he put up to have him come and see 
her ; he went, and after some preliminaries, she said : 
** About twenty years ago, I lost some silver spoons ; 
I suspect they were stolen. I want you to tell who 
has got them.'* It is needless to add, that being nei-^ 
ther prophet nor conjurer he could not tell. 

They arrived at Washington in the fall of 1811 ; — 
at this time the Hon. Josiah Quincy was there, and 
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Mr. Colbum called on bun, hoping from the interest 
be had formerly taken, that he might then be able 
to point out some course that would render it advan- 
tageous for him to remain in America. However, 
Mr. Quincy did not feel himself in a situation to as- 
sume the responsibility of giving further advice. Dis- 
couraged here, Mr. C. made up his mind to sail for 
Sngland, and with that intention, engaged places in 
the northern sta^e. The night before he contemplat- 
ed starting for Aimapolis, Matthew Clay came in, being 
just arrived from the south. He had some conversa- 
tion with Mr. Colburn that night, and finally dis- 
suaded him from going to Boston until he had trav- 
eled more extensively in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Yielding to his advice, and receiving letters from him 
to a number of the first people in Richmond, Mr. C. 
changed his course. 

On their journey towards Richmond, a very strik- 
ing comment was exhibited on the convenience of 
having good roads ; traveling along in the cloudy 
evening at a rapid rate, the stage went down a slight 
descent, and soon after reaching the level below was 
suddenly stopped. The driver applied the whip, but 
the horses could not start their load. After several 
fruitless attempts of this kind, the driver dismounted 
from his box and looked around to discover the im- 
pediment, but as the night was dark, and the stage 
unfurnished with lamps, he sought in vain. After a 
little deliberation it was deemed advisable that the 
horses should be liberated from the vehicle, and th^ 
passengers mount them to ride to the nearest stopping 
place. They went on about a mile before they reached 
a small house where the male and female travelers 
were accommodated as well as circumstances would 
^mit, until morning. Then a stout yoke of oxen 
was sent down after the empty stage, and dragged it 
along. They found that the carriage had been thus 
forcibly detained by means of a stump, against which 
. 3* 
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the axletree had been lodged, perhaps by some devia- 
tion from the road. 

The next day they came to Fredericksburg. Here 
they were invited to stay a day or two by General 
Mercer. While at this place intelligence came of the 
burning of Richmond theatre. Among the victims 
of that awful conflagration were a number of the first 
people in the place to whom Mr. Golbum had letters 
of introduction. As he had never withessed a dra- 
matic exhibition, and but for General Mercer's invi- 
tation would have reached Richmond on the day that 
closed with thatmemorable night, he used to consider it 
a providential interposition that detained him in Fred- 
ericksburg: had he gone on, bethought it i>ossible that 
some of the friends to whom Mr. Clay directed him 
would have taken him and his son to the theatre, in 
which case, he might have shared the mournful des- 
tiny of others. When they arrived in the city, they 
visited the spot on which the theatre had stood, and 
beheld a striking lesson of the uncertainty of life, and 
the feeble tenure by which all earthly good is held. 
The place was lone and still ; so lately echoing with 
the cries of mirth — still later with the frenzied shriek 
and wail of despairing, dying men, women, and 
children ; all was silent, and except foundation 
wall, and ashes, nothing was left to tell what life had 
glowed, what hearts had throbbed with joy, and soon 
with wildest grief, a few short days before. 

By' reason of this awful calamity Mr. Colburn*s ex- 
pectations of patronage in Richmond were cut off, 
and after a brief tarry among the bereaved and the 
suffering, they went on towards the South. 

It appears by a letter written to his wife from New 
York city, dated October 14, 1811, that he had been 
strongly urged to remove his family to Charleston, in 
South Carolina, with ample promises of encourage- 
ment, but on account of the climate, he would not 
consent ; however he now concluded to visit that city 
in h<^>es of finding there what Providence withheld 
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in Richmond. On bis way he tarried a few days in 
Norfolk. The actors connected with Richmond the- 
atre, being thrown out of employment by the catas* 
trophe stated above, had also started for Charleston ; 
and it so happened that they engaged their passage 
in the same vessel with Mr. C. and his son. They 
sailed from Norfolk at noon, January 12, 18IS. As 
evening came on, the passengers began to prepare 
for spending it in the most jovial manner ; with cards, 
and songs, and merriment, they passed their time un-^ 
til nearly eleven. When they retired to rest, the 
snow was falling fast, and it was very dark. At 
midnight the vessel struck in shoal water. Instant* 
ly the sleepers were awake, and soon learned the 
^use of their disturbance. The exuberance of their 
gaiety, which perhaps had not been wholly calmed 
by their short slumber, now met with a check per- 
haps equal to the terror and confusion of the burning 
theatre. The wind was high, the storm was severe, 
and the darkness so thick that on deck no object could 
be discerned, not even the hand held up before the 
eyes. The scene was truly terrific ; the vessel 
striking every minute with an awful shock ; no coast 
to be seen ; the commander unable to give directions 
for safety ; men vociferating ; women in agony, pray. 
ing ; all combined exhibited a scene of sorrow better 
conceived than described. Indeed there seemed to be 
no human probability of escape or of assistance. Some, 
under apprehension of the worst, went to the Steward, 
and swallowed as much strong drink as would sufiice 
to render them insensible to the pain of drowning. 
One, a Captain in the Navy, declared if he ever set 
foot on dry land again, he would there abide. An- 
other, a Frenchman, when first waked by the shock, 
learning the cause, was so completely paralyzed by 
fear, tlmt begfinning to dress, he put on his spectacles 
and sat down on the edge of his birth, with nothing 
over him, seemingly unconscious of every thing arouncL 
Borne of the men proposed to cut away the mast, as 
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a probable expedient for safety— -to this the Captain 
objected with all bis authority ; to this objection they 
were eventually indebted for their safety. Thus three 
or four hours passed heavily along, when by a provi« 
dential shift of the wind, the vessel taking the advan- 
tage, filled her sails, and ran ashore, fast bedded in 
the sand about two roods below high water nmrk. 
In the morning they landed on the beach, and traveU 
ing about a mile through the woods, discovered a 
house. From the inmates they learned that they 
were about thirty miles below Norfolk : that the 
place on which their vessel was cast was called 
False Cape. A few days were spent on this lonely 
beach under tents constructed with sails ; during 
which time the cargo was landed, and the shattered 
vessel abandoned. 

They returned to Norfolk and unsuccessful in this 
journey, Mr. Colbum began to think that his situa«> 
tion and prospects were not likely to be improved by 
a longer effort in his own country. The decided ob- 
jections he had entertained to leaving his native coun- 
try, and seeking his fortune in Europe, were strong in 
his mind ; but disappointed thus far in obtaining pat- 
rcmage to educate his son m a way that met his con- 
currence, he was very reluctantly led to a resolution 
to visit England. In unison with this, while on his 
way to the North, be received letters of introduction, 
from the Hon. Rufus King, formerly Minister from 
this*«country to the British Court ; Elbridge Grerry, Esq, 
of Massachusetts, and others. Perhaps indeed it has 
fallen to the lot of very few, if any individuals,4while 
littracting curiosity and notiee, to receive at the same 
time so many flattering marks of kindness as the sub- 
ject of this memoir ; and it is not unfrequently a 
sorrowful reflection to him, that after all the sympa* 
thy and benevolence shown by the liberal and scien« 
tific, certain unforeseen and unfortunate causes have 
pevented and still prevent his reaching and sustain* 
ing that distinguished place in the Mathematical Lit- 
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erature of the age, to which on account of the smgu- 
lar gift bestowed upon him, he seemed to be destined 
Yet let him not repine, while realizing the higher olv 
ligations, honor, and usefulness of the station, which 
he now in the Providence of God, imperfectly and. 
unworthily fills. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Colburn embarks for England ; arrives in London ; his son is 
exhibited there. — William Wilbcrforce. — Duke erf Cambridge.-— 
Likeness of the boy published by subscription. — A Memoir con- 
templated. — ^They leave London to visit Ireland and Scotland. 

The faculty possessed by Zerah Colburn was of 
80 remarkable a character, that it might not have ap- 
peared singular, if a little time must necessarily elapse, 
in. order to give his patrons an opportunity of concert- 
ing measures to prepare him for being useful to him* 
self and the public ; but a year and a half had now 
elapsed, without the occurrence of any thing that 
seemed likely to promote this object. The step which 
his father was about to take, was one that maintained 
the interest felt by his friends ; and they looked for- 
ward to his contemplated voyage to England, as the 
probable means of ultimate success. 

Mr. Colburn wrote to his wife in December, 1811, . 
while at Washington, giving her the first decided in- 
timation that such a voyage was intended, and re- 
questing her to make such a disposition of her children 
and the farm, that she might be able to accompany 
her husband over the Atlantic, if he should still think 
it best. To this, however, her feelings and judgment 
were irresistibly opposed. She undoubtedly believed 
that such a certamty of support as he might have 
found on tiis farm, was better than to follow in the 
uncertain pursuit of patronage, depending on the 
caprice or liberality of the great ; and as a mother, 
she could not reconcile herself to the idea of leaving 
her children, the oldest being only fourteen years of 
age, without either parent to watch over them. Her 
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course was perfectly correct. She has said she 
thought that if she had met Mr. C. at Bostoo, on the 
20th of February, according to his request, by insist- 
ing on his stay, she might have prevailed on him to 
al^ndon his project and return to his former labors. 
Happy if she had done it. — ^Much better for her chil- 
dren-— even full as well for Zerah, as the result of his 
wanderings in other lands, and his return, fatherless, 
to his native home, seemed to show. 

Mr. Colbum had the fullest confidence, not only in 
the rectitude of his motives, but also in the propriety 
of his course ; and moreover, had an invincible belief 
that his journey would be prosperous, and his return 
to this country safe and happy. Even now, when 
taking a retrospect of past life, the writer may be per. 
mitted to express his regret, either that his mysteri- 
ous faculty was bestowed, or that so little success 
attended the wishes and efforts of his friends ; and it 
is now, that after possessing the talent twenty-two 
years, in view of the unhappy circumstances connect* 
ed with it from first to last, he feels unable to account 
for its donation, unaware of its object, and the profit** 
able effects to which it might have been directed. 
It is in the abandonment of home and country, and 
the trials which, after two or three years of seeming 
prosperity, followed him to the close of life, that he is 
led to believe his father paid dearly for the singular 
talent conferred on his son. 

Arriving in Boston early in the spring of 1812, and 
finding that the gentlemen concerned in the Isbden- 
ture were indisposed to offer terms more advanta- 
geous ; that the prejudices excited by his rejection of 
tbp proposed Articles still existed, Mr. Colbum and 
his son embarked on .the third day of April for Li« 
yerpool, in the ^^New Galen." After a passage of 
thirty-eight days, characterized by the i^ual circum- 
stances of a sea voyage, they lauiMled at Liverpoolf 
May 11th. On the twetfth, they proceeded to L^n* 
doily a distanoe of two hundred and twelve miles. 
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Even the traveling by public conveyance, savors of 
the aristocratic spirit of the nation ; while in our 
country, rich and poor are equally privileged in a 
stage coach, in theirs, the inside seats accommodate 
four po-ssengers, who are able to pay for the accom- 
modation, and on the outside two seats are erected 
before, and two behmd the body of the carriage, to 
carry twelve travelers of a poorer class.] 

London is, probably more than any other city on 
the globe, a world in miniature. Through all its 
mighty extent, while scarcely one trace of vegetable 
life is discovered, except the flower-pots adorning the 
windows of some, and the occasional relief afforded 
by the enclosed area in the public squares, covered 
with grass and trees, are assembled, if not all the 
numbeis, yet all the varieties of the human species. 
Here have we seen Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Russians, Prussians, and Poles : th# feet 
that &8t essayed to walk beneath the scorching suns 
of Africa, in Persia, and Turkey, have roamed to this 
vast centre of the nations. The native of Ceylon and 
of China have here appeared in the accustomed garb 
of their countries. Here, too, jf not of Pagan coun- 
tries, yet all the extensive variety of creeds recog- 
nized within the limits of Christendom, are venerated 
and supported by their respective adherents. The 
amplest wealth, the most abject poverty that earthly 
creatures know ; and were it not that goodness and 
vii^ti;ie, still unfettered and free, spread over the earth, 
and every where invite to pursue and to enjoy, we 
had said the best and the worst of men, — may here be 
found. Here will every virtuous and noble, religious 
and philanthropic object, meet with supporters ; here 
will every species of sin, of vice and crime, find a hot- 
bed where it may luxuriantly grow; here, every 
pleasure, whether intellectual, moral, or sensual, may 
be pursued ; and every avocation is followed to ob- 
tain a support in life. 

London as described on maps consists of three parts ; 
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Lcmtbn proper, the ancient chartered city, and West* 
minster, which are separated from the borough of 
Southwark by the river Thames^ It« form is neither 
square nor circular ; this could not be expected, in a 
city erected, not according to one. plan, but accord- 
ing to the caprice or convenience of individuals^ 
having different views and interests to pursue. The 
buildings are principally of brick ;'^many of stone^ 
While there is some attention paid to uniformity in 
the height, there is less in the fashion and style of 
them. The houses of the rich are generally spacious 
and noble, except some which hkve stood one or two 
centuries. The streets are similarly constructed; ^ 
the modern ones are wide and airy, while the more 
ancient are sometimes narrow and inconvenient. 

There is nothing striking in the royal palaces,*-— 
antiquated structures, exhibiting the marks ' of the 
ravages of time,— except the residence of the late ^ 
king, which is an elegant mansion, built of stone. 
Churches, chapels, meeting-houses and synagogues, 
are many. Westminster Abbey, an ancient edifice in 
the Gothic style of architecture, remains a noble 
monument of the liberality and devotion (misguided 
perhaps) of other dayia. Formerly a monastery was 
connected with it ; in the surrounding cloisters the 
pavement is principally composed of large tombstones, 
the inscriptions on many illegible by time and the 
violence done to their^ memorials by the feet of pas- 
sengers ; in one side, close to the wall, slumber the 
ashes of one whose death is reccnrded as having oc- 
curred in the tenth century. The sides of the clois- 
ters as well as of the Abbey walls, are well filled 
with tablets, monuments, and inscriptions in memory 
of the departed rich, and great, and good. The ill- 
fated victim of Arnold^s treachery, Andr^, there lives 
in maible. Poets, philosophers, patriots, and sages, 
the gallant on land and on the ocean^ there sleep 
beneath the records of their fkme. According to the 
established ritual, divine worship is celebrate^ every 
4 
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day in one wing of the building. As public property^ 
an rqpaiiB necessary to preserve the building in every 
espect according to antiquity of style, are made a1| 
the public expense. 

SL Paul's church, within the limits of London pro- 
per, about four miles from the Abbey, occupies a 
situation favorable for prospect. Its height is three 
hundred and fifty feet, erected in a noble style of 
architecture. Above the dome is a tower surmounted 
by a smaller dome, above which is a spherical cham- 
ber, and this last is crowned by a cross, ^ which ap- 
pears to a person in the street below, to be eighteen 
or twenty-four inches in dimensions, but which is ac- 
tually commodious to entertain six or eight persons. 
The whispering gallery round the base of the great 
dome on the interior, conveys the least whisper from 
one to any other part of its circumference ; beneath 
are hung numerous, flags taken in the various con- 
flicts of England with other nations. 

The Monument, erected near the old London 
Bridge, is a column two hundred feet in height. A 
eircular staircase on the inside leads to the top, from 
which some have committed suicide, by taking one 
fatal leap; it was 'designed to commemorate the 
great fire, which followed the plague of 1661. It is 
badly situated, being completely surrounded with 
houses, and an object of alarm, as its rocking is visi- 
ble in a windy day ; but no architect has been found 
sufficiently enterprising to undertake its removal. 

The river Thames is crossed by six bridges, four of 
stone, and two of cast iron. This stream furnishes 
the inhabitants with water, which is conveyed to the 
difierent parts of the city through the powerful agency 
of Works established at London Bridge, by means of 
pipes laid under the streets. As the river receives all 
the filth of the city, its water could not be pleasant 
or salubrious at all, were it not for the tides. It is 
imvigable for ships of any burthen up as far as Loir 
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don Bridge, above which coal-barges and pleasure^ < 
boats are continually passing. 

The Tower occupies a large tract of land, surround- 
ed as the sjncient castles, by a wide and deep moat ; 
within its compass are buUdings enough to form a 
large village ; dwelling houses for the officers of the 
establishment ; barracks for soldiers ; a chapel ; pri- 
sons for receiving such persons as are guilty of crimes 
against the state ; the royal collection of wild beastsy 
besides many relics of the pride, valor, and cruelty of 
the various monarchs that have filled the English 
thtone. 

The celebrated Tunnel under the bed of the river 
Thames was not commenced previous to the writer** 
leaving London. Hence, he in common with his* 
countrymen must depend on the public papers for a 
description of^it. The failure, or at least interruption 
of the great project to obtain a subterranean passage 
beneath such a body of water, might bring to mind 
the visionary theories of the late Captain Symraes 
to get inside of the earth, and become acquainted 
with the country, soil, seasons, climate, inhabit- 
ants, &c. of the interior. • 

In this city Mr. Colburn and his son arrived about 
, the middle of May, 1812. Presenting his letters of 
recommendation, he fouiMl that already the repdrt of 
his son's faculty had preceded his comii^g, and that 
many desirous of seeing him, were disposed to use ani> 
influence in his favor. Having conferred with many 
of the friends of science, it was judged best in order 
that the public might be better prepared to patronise 
him, that Zerah should be exhibited. Accordingly 
rooms were engaged in Spring Gardens, where, ex- 
cept during six months spent in Ireland and Scotland, 
they remained two years. 

The curiosity of the English people induced many 
to call and see for themselves, whether they had been 
rightly informed, or whether it was by juggling and 
trickery that he answered questions. Among the 
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• Bumber were the Dukes of Gloucester, Cumberland, 
and St. Albans ; The Marquis of Lansdowne, The 
Earis of Aberdeen, Bristol, Dartmouth, Pomfret, 
Spencer, Stanhope, Lord Althorp, Lord Ashburton, 
Lord Burghersh, Lord Holland, The Countess d 
Damley, Bishop of Oxford, Bishop of St David's, 
Sir James Macldntoeh, Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
many others distinguished for their rank, or attain* 
ments in science. The Princess Charlotte, daughter 
of the Prince Regent, and afterwards marrie4 to Leo- 
pold, the present King of Belgium, called in company 
with her tutor, the Bishop of Salisbury, and tarried 
about an hour; during which interview she evinced 
a mind far superior to the common endowments of 
her sex, as if destined at some future day to sit upon 
the throne of those realms, with honor to herself and 
glory to her pec^le. The only question remembered 
Siat she proposed was, to give the square of 4001. 
Ans. 16,008,001. General Rosef, who was slain 
among the victims to American liberty after the burn- 
ing of Washington, called a few days before he de« 
parted on his ill-fated mission. John Bonnycastle 
was among those who took a particular interest in 
the arithmetical faculty possessed by the boy. Sir 
.William Congreve, well known for his inventions in , 
engineering, invited Mr. Colbum to bring his son 
to his house, where were assembled a number of gen- 
tlemen at dinner* The General spoke with respect of 
Robert Fulton, whom he said he had formerly tmown. 
That celebrated statesman and friend of the rights 
of man, William Wilberforce, was among the first 
whiom the .author was taken to visit, on his arrival 
in London? ; Thi? gentleman did not appear to be so 
much intei^ested in hia calculating powers as some, 
who had n^t their minds laboring with projects as 
vast and beneficial to mankind as himself, but he 
treated him kindly, and gave him aome books, with 
a view to his improvement in leamipg and correct 
principles. It was on a second visit that the author 
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had an opportunity of seeing a model of a life4K)at, 
exhibited by Capt. M anley, of the Navy. The last 
time that he saw Mr. WUberforce, was in 1822, at 
which time the marks of age and infirmity were be* 
ginning to appear, l^en he reached the house, he 
was detained for a short time on account of the devo* 
tional exercises of the family, after which he w^s 
introduced, and spent an hour or two in a very 
agreeable manner. Indeed it is a privilege to see a 
good man, but when goodness is" adorned with intel* 
lectual superiority, and the beholder feels that he 
gazes upon one whose well directed efforts have suc- 
cessfully availed to benefit a suffering race, and en* 
hance the pure glory of his country, it becomes mor« 
exalted pleasure to gaze. 

In addition to the public exhibition of the boy, he 
was frequently invited to call upon the great at their 
houses. At one time he received an invitation to 
call at the duke of York's residence. As the duke 
was gone away on business, he did not see his royal 
Highness, but the duchess, with a large party of 
guests, spent considerable time in questioning him. 

The Female Orphan Asylum is a benevolent insti- 
tution under the particular patronage of the duke of 
Cambridge, for the support of female orphans, their 
instruction and establishment in morals and religion. 
The chaplain. Rev. William Agutter, requested the 
boy to attend public worship there one Sunday. The 
Duke was there, and in the course of the day, fa- 
voured him with an interview. Among other ques- 
tions, the Duke asked the number of seconds in the 
time'elapsed since, the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era, 181^ years, 7 months, 27 days. The an- 
swer was correctly given : 57,234,384,000. " At a 
meeting of his friends which was held fbr the purpose 
of concerting the best method of promoting the in- 
terest of the child by an education suited to his turn 
of mind, he undertook and succeeded in raising the 
number 8 to the sixteenth power, a^d gave the ctnswer 
4* 
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correctly in the last result, viz. 281,474,976,710,65e. 
He was then ^ tried as to other numbers, consist- 
ing of one figure, mil of which he raised as high as 
the tenth power, with so much facility and dis- 
patch that the person ftppoi§ted to take down the 
results wa» obliged to enjoin him not to be too rapids 
With respect to numbers consisting of two figures, 
he would raise some of them to the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth power, but not always with equal facility ; 
for the larger the products became, the more diflScult 
he found it to proceed. He was asked the square 
root of 106,929, and before the number could be writ- 
ten down he immediately answered 327. He was 
then requested to name the cube root of 268,336,1 25, 
and with equal facility and promptness he replied 
645. 

Various other questions, of a similar nature respect- 
ing the roots and powers of very high numbers, were 
proposed by several of the gentlemen present, to all 
of which satisfactory answers were given. One of 
the party requested him to name the factors which 
produced the number 247,483, which he did by men- 
tioning 941 and 263, which indeed are the only two 
factors that will )»roduce it. Another of them pro- 
posed 171,3&5, and he named the following factors 
as the only ones, viz : 5x34279, 7x24485, 59x2905, 
83x2065, 35x4897, 295x581, 413x415. He was 
then asked to give the factors of 36,083, but he im- 
mediately replied that it had none ; which in fact 
was the case, as 36,083 Ib a prime number." [Ex^ 
fr acted from a Prospectus printed in London^ 1813.] 

**It had been asserted and maintained by the 
French mathematicians that 4294967|p7 (=2'*+l) 
was a prime number; but the celebrated Euler de- 
tected the error by discovering that it was equal to 
€41 x6,700,417. The same number was proposed to 
this child, who found out the factors by the mere 
operation of his mind.^ Rid. On another occasion, 
he was requested to give the square of 999^999 ; h» 
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said he could not do this, but he accomplished it by 
multiplying 37037 by itself, and that product twice by 
27. Ans. 999,a98,000,001. He then said he could ' 
multiply that by 49 which he did : Ans. 48,999,902, 
000,049. He again undertook to multiply this num- 
ber by 49 : Ans. 2,400,995,198,002,40*. And lastly 
he multiplied this great sum by 25, giving as the 
final product, 60,024,879,950,060,025. Various efforts 
were made by the friends of the boy to elicit a dis- 
closure of the methods by which he performed his 
calculations, but for nearly three years he was unable 
to satisfy their inquiries. There was, through prac- 
tice, an increase in his power of computation ; when 
first beginning, he went no farther in multiplying 
than three places of figures ; if lifterwards became a 
common thing with him to mutiply four places by 
four ; in some instances five figures by five have been 
given. 

Some persons had very strange ideas as to the 
manner in which he reckoned ; on one occasion, a 
gentleman came in, and after putting some questions, 
began to express his belief that the boy was assisted 
by some note or hint furnished to him by some one 
concealed in the room ; he doubted so far as actually 
to request leave to caftry him out into the street at a 
distance from the house, away fi-om his father, to 
ascertain whether the same readiness of reply would 
be evinced. 

At another time a man came in while the room 
was full of company, having something wrapped up 
in a handkerchief under his arm, and taking the 
father aside, requested leave to propose as his ques- 
tion, "What book he had in his handkerchief?' he 
manifested considerable dissatisfaction because the 
question was not allowed. 

The inquiry has often been made whether Mr. 
Colburn did not receive a handsome property from 
the exhibition of his son. It is true that many per- 
sons called upon him ; but when the expenses of such 
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a course of life are taken into consideration, it will 
appear that the price of admission, one shilling ster- 
ling, or twenty two cents of our money, could not 
suffice to lay up a large fund. The weekly renC was 
over nine dollars for the rooms they occupied ; this, 
besides the necessary expense of fuel, provision, and 
clothes, as well as the payment of printers' bills, in a 
place like London, would evidently require continual 
exhibition in order to insure continual support. 
Unless in a very few instances, the first anii 
wealthiest people who called on hira gave no more 
than the admission fee. The presents usually made 
were mostly in toys or books for Zerah, of which 
he had a great manv. While in London Mr. Colbum 
was not exempted from occasional censure on ac- 
count of the Boston offer. On one occasion, soihe 
gentlemen who had called, began to upbraid him for 
the course he had taken in that affair. He defended 
himself as well as he could, appealing to the Inden- 
ture itself ; at length a bystander began to take his 
part, and fully vindicated the course he took therein. • 
On going away he left his name — ^it was the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

During the time of Zerah's exhibition, his educa- 
tion was necessarily neglected. Since he started 
from Cabot, he had learned to read, and in London, 
to write ; but this was all. As many have expressed 
a curiosity in regard to his facility of acquiring know- 
ledge from books, it may be proper to remark that 
when a boy, he delighted in reading, as a pastime. 
That in the studies to which he subsequently gave 
his attention, he manifested no uncommon skill or 
quickness, though his progress was always respecta- 
ble. The acquirement of a language was easy and 
pleasant ; Arithmetic, (in the books,) entertaining ; 
Geometry, plain but dull. 

After the lapse of a few months spent in exhibition 
and visiting, some of his friends' recommended as a 
lucrative project, the publication of a likeness of Ze- 
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rah. Accordingly a drawing taken by Thomas Hnll 
was engraved by Meyer, and a large number of copies 
were sold at one guinea each. Strange as it may 
appear, this was the only undertaking in which more 
than one was concerned, that answered its object and 
succeeded. The success of this subscription probably 
suggested another, viz. the publication of a memoir 
of the boy — to contain an account of his birth ; his 
gift of calculation — ^travels, and a long list of ques- 
tions answered by him. The committee who under- 
took the management of this business consisted of Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir Humphrey Davy, Basil Mon- 
tagu, and Kirkman Finlay, Esquires. The price 
originally set at two guineas and a half, was after- 
wards reduced to *one guinea and a half; and under 
this arrangement about four hundred names were ob- 
tained. 

Basil Montagu, Esq. whose name is mentioned 
above, was a baxrister of very respectable standing in 
his profession. He was then rapidly rising in his 
professional career ; but the time had been when he 
knew the faithlessness of Fortune and the pinching of 
want. He once told Mr. G. that he had seen a time 
of such straits, that a letter coming to him the post- 
age of which was only four cents, he could not pay 
for it. Bland, courteous, .and prepossessing in his 
manners, he frequently invited the writer and his 
father to his house, and always seemed ready and 
anxious to do something that should avail. Under 
all these circumstances, and moreover as he resided 
more permanently in the city than the other three, 
Mr. Colburn was highly gratified at the offer of his 
influence in behalf of the book. 

After considerable effort made in London to obtain 
subscribers, it was judged advisable for Mr. G. to ^it 
Ireland and Scotland, in order to increase his list. 
He consented to the proposal, and a day or two be- 
fore his departure called on Mr. Montagu. In con- 
versation Mr. M. asked him what sum of money he 
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had with him. On being told about 160 pounds 
sterling, or 710 dollars, he rejoined, *^ Mr. Colbum, 
you are going among strangers ; if in your absence 
you should be in want of money, send to Basil Mon- 
tagu, 9 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, for ten, twenty, 
or fifty pounds, and you shall have if It need not 
be accoilnted strange, that such warm expressions of 
friendship should raise high expectations in those to 
whom they were addressed. Mr. Colburn had been 
so uniformly treated with kindness by Mr. Montagu, 
in wordtand deed, that he always looked up to him 
with more gratitude and confidence, than to the 
others associated in the committee. Iiideed he ex- 
pected and said that this gentleman would be the 
one, under whose friendly influence his afiairs wo.uld 
favorably proceed to their happy issue,— the education 
of his son, and their honorable return to their native 
country. All these fair prospects were in the course 
of a few years of disappointment entirely blasted. 

Leaving London, they proceeded by way of Liver- 
pool to Ireland. The good people of that city, more 
anxious about the success of their mercantile pursuits 
than the patronage of objects of curiosity, paid little 
attention to the young calculator. After tarrying 
among them four or five weeks, he sailed for the city 
pt Dublin. 
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CHAPTER IV. ' 

Hemarkfl upon tlie English character. — ^Beggars. — ^Hospitals.--* 
Schools. — ^The Established Church, — Continental War. — ^Illumi- 
nation. — ^Prince Regent. — Pursuits of the Nobility. — ^Jews. — Se- 
verity of the English laws.— Suicide. 

After so long a residence in London, it is but 
reasonable to expect that if not Anglicised in all re- 
spects, yet at least they had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
English. And here let the writer say, that though 
in feeling an American, rejoicing in the universal 
guarantee of constitutional rights to all his fellow 
citizens ; and though by reason of long absence if 
possible more attached to his native soil, he is an 
admirer of the spirit of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. Much has been said of their pride and 
haughtiness ; but it is rather his opinion that as 
Adam when fallen begat a son in his own likeness, so 
the people of this land are the descendants of those 
who formerly emigrated to this country ; not merely 
as it respects lineal posterity, but also in regard to 
the various impulses, feelings and principles that 
incite to action. 

It is the custom with some in this country, if they 
occasionally see ^n individual foreigner, and he per- 
haps a mean contemptible fellow at home, in no de- 
gree a fit sample of his countrymen, to form a preju- 
dice against that nation. This is not spoken upon 
conjecture ; it is what the author has frequently met 
with. A more correct judgment would be, that had 
the English enugrants remained at home ; had they 
neyer teen directed to this country; never been pro- 
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yoked to vindicate their colonial rights, and never 
been carried along by a guardian and gracious Provi-> 
dence for fifty years, in the onward path of personal 
prosperity and of republican glory, there would be no 
perceptible distinction between them and their trans* 
atlantic neighbors. 

The Bnglish constitution and government, though 
probably the best among the Monarchies of Europe^ 
has its defects ; and it is in a great measure owing 
to these defects that the minds, passions, and ener« 
gies of its subjects, appear to Republicans less highly 
cultivated, and properly directed, than perhaps is 
strictly true. The veneration and homage with 
which the English are accustomed to look up to the 
highest seat in the Realm, felt in all ranks, and 
affecting every class, have also suggested similar 
feelings towards the different grades which in noble 
progression conduct from the untitled commoner to 
the King on his throne. And hence, while the no- 
bles gaze upon the dignity of him from whom theirs 
is derived, they may, they do perhaps frequently for- 
get those in humbler life for whom Nature has done 
much, but who are excluded by an adverse Provi- 
dence from their society, confidence, and esteem. 
Tet with all the trappings, attendance, pomp, and 
ceremony of English nobility, there are many who 
occupy a distinguished place in the affections of their 
dependents, as well as a large share of public confi- 
dence and esteem : this encomium, however just, 
cannot be applied to all. While the lower and mid- 
dle classes are respectful, (servile to a fault in Amer- 
ican eyes) to their titled fellow-citizens, they gene- 
rally maintain a frank and fearless independence 
among those whom they ^consider their equals. The 
middle class, composed of such as depend for their 
maintenance on commerce, domestic and foreign, 
the retailing businesses and the various mechanical 
trades, while aristocratical pride excludes them from 
intimacy with the great, being equally aloof from the 
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privations of the poor, are those who seem best en* 
dowed for the pursuit of rational enjoyments ; and 
while they bring the weight of their numbers and 
wealth and influence in support of the rarious impor^ 
tant and benevolent enterprises of the day, they form 
a very essential part of the community. 

The lower classes are subject to many difficulties 
and straits that with our citizens, especially those re- 
siding in the farming sections, would be all-sufficient 
to reconcile the most discontented to their lot. Lon« 
don is thronged with beggars ; we mean by this 
term such as depend entirely for support on the daily 
contributions they solicit from passengers in the streets. 
With some, begging is a very profitable calling*^«o 
much so that their stands and routes have been sold 
at auction, to such as were able to oflfer suita^ 
ble terms. Some are miserably poor ; we have seen 
more than one destitute wretch, in the cold nights 
of December and January, seeking repose on the 
stone door steps of houses— without shoes or stock- 
ings, and such garments as they had, torn, worn, 
and tattered. Few persons have an idea of the 
tricks resorted to, in order to excite sympathy : a 
wooden leg, or two, a stiff knee, a lost eye or eyes, 
^re put on, by scores who can see as quick if the con- 
stable is coming, and move as nimbly to elude his 
vigilance, as their safety requires. Females have 
sometimes borrowed the children of the sisterhood, 
and leading one or two by the hand, with another at 
the breast, perambulate the streets singing ballads, 
and now pausing to tell how many poor children 
were at home, starving, without clothes, and without 
fire. 

It is true there are in every parish alms-houses, 
and workhouses ; the first to receive such aged and 
infirm people as are unable to labor ; the oUiera, to 
provide work for such as are aUe to perform it ; bm 
a great many think they can get more by ranging 
the f treetfl, tdling their tales at wo» real or fictitious, 
6 
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and therefore prefer it. A large number of hospitali 
are in ^netolent operation, attended by the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons ; one of them for 
the treatment of small-pox : two institutions for re- 
claiming unfortunate females, and a large number of 
charity schools, in which hundreds of children, who 
would otherwise be destitute of instruction, are taught 
the common rudiments of English studies, and 
clothed. 

• The opportunities for acquiring an education in 
England are, with few exceptions, inferior to those in 
the New England states. Their mode of instruction 
and discipline surpasses ours, it is believed ; and is 
better adapted to bring forward the largest number 
of profound scholars ; but this benefit is perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the fact that the large mass 
of population are prevented by poverty from partici- 
pating in those advantages. Still, in that country as 
m this, there are occasional instances of persons, on 
whose minds nature has set her broad seal of intel- 
lectual greatness, rising above their situation, and 
pressing through every obstacle, until they reach 
the top-most pinnacle of honorable distinction. With 
them the duties of a school-master are not under- 
taken merely for on.e winter vacation, while in col- 
lege, but it is a calling generally followed as the per- 
nanent business of life. Hence if their number be 
more limited, their qualifications ought to be more 
OKtensive than in our country. 

There are in England several schools of royal foun- 
dation, devoted exclusively to the studies requisite for 
admission into the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : and here it is usual for such as are able, to 
keep their sons seven or eight years studying Latin 
and Greek. The other branches necessary to form 
the accomplished student, are furnished at an extra 
expense, by such private tutors as the parent may 
engage. 

Westminster school, in which the author studied 
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nearly three years, was of this descript^ion : within 
its walls, in a large room, nearly a hundred feet long, 
were between two and three hundred students, some 
not more than eight, and some eighteen or nineteen 
years old, under the care of eight instructers. One 
branch of Latin study, which we believe is not at- 
tended to in our Academies, was taught there, viz. 
the composition of verse according to the rules of 
Prosody. The scholar was first directed to make 
nonsense verses by selecting from a page in Ovid, 
words of the metre requisite to fill up Hexameter or 
Pentameter hues. After a week's exercise on this, a 
selected portion of English, generally out of the Bible, 
was given, to be rendered into Latin verse. 

It is related in the annals of the school, that a 
celebrated poet, we believe Dryden, while a boy, 
was a member of the versifying class, when the 
miracle at Cana of Galilee was given for a subject. 
The next day the scholars hand^l in their per- 
formances. After comnventing upon their merits^ 
the master called on Dryden for his ; he replied that 
he had not done much : he had not been able to get 
more than one idea, that was appropriate. After 
chiding him pretty smartly for his indolence, the 
master called on him to present that one. He came 
forward, and handed in a piece of paper on which 
was written, 

Lympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuiu 

translated thus : 

The modest water saw its God, and blushed. 

It is needless to add that the delicacy of sentiment, 
and beautiful fitness of expression, drew from the 
teacher sudden and large encomiums upon the youth* 
f ul poet. 

While it is easily inferred, from the length of time 
spent in these seminaries, that erudite scholars vrcmid 
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be sent forth, it is but just to state that there are two 
things in the sanction of these schools, if not matters 
of requirement, that reflect grdat dishonor upon their 
mtemal government. The first is the unrestrained 
custom among the boys of settling their disputes by an 
appeal, not to arms, but to fisticuffs. Such combats 
frequently occur, and in some cases last one or two 
hours. 8ome combatants hare had an arm broken, 
or been otherwise disabled, so as io be hindered for 
days or weeks from attending to their studies, and 
ail this without eliciting the slightest reproof from 
their teachers, who being uniformly brought • up in 
the same seminary, either did not wish to depart from 
ancient usage, or feared to offend the parents by in- 
terfering in these affairs of honor. 

The other custom alluded to is a system of servile 
offices rendered to the members of the Upper school, 
by the boys in tl^e Lower school ; such as cleaning 
boots and shoesf candlesticks, washing dishes, brush- 
ing clothes, going on errands, &c. &c. This system 
is denominated Fagging. At school with the writer, 
were sons of the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of 
Anglesea, and many other noblemen and gentlemen 
<rf high standing, who were not more favored on ac- 
count of their birth, than the sons of plebians. As 
might be expected, the master was permitted to in-^ 
flict such manual castigation upon his Fag, as ca- 
price or cruelty dictated. These schools, sustaining 
the highest reputation in the kingdom, are well at- 
tended ; and he that has good talents, nimble fists, 
and applies to his books, will succeed in obtaining Aca- 
demic honors. After a course of study in these pre- 
paratory seminaries, the way is open for the aspirant 
after Collegiate distinctions. The establishments at 
Oxford and Cambridge are in all respects well adapt- 
ed to nourish and perpetuate the habits acquired by 
the youthful scholar. He that is of a studious turn 
and possesses the means, may pass his years at col- 
lege in completing an education that will prepare 
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him for taking his place among the sons of science 
and learning in any part of the world ; while he that 
loves company, dissipation and idleness better than 
his books, may spend his time and his money in such 
a manner that when leaving the University, he will 
possess few if any qualifications to secure the esteem 
of the virtuous and discerning. Yet he is now pre- • 
pared to be a candidate for promotion in the Army, 
the Navy, and even, (if he has influential friends) to 
look for such emoluments as the established church 
has within its gift. 

The Ministers of the Episcopal establishment are 
in their religious feelings and practice, their morality 
and talents, very divetse. There are some who, feel- 
ing that they are moved by the Holy Ghost to preach, 
devote their all to the support of the ca^ise of Truth. 
Their efforts in this work reflect honor upon their 
names, while their salutary and reforming influence .A 
is felt to the farthest extent of their institution. The 4 
number of such men appears to increase ; and while 
united in spirit with those of difierent sects, who pray, 
and labor, and suffer for Zion's peace, it may be 
hoped that amid the political convulsions which agi- 
tate the nation, the church of God may yet be safe. 
Still it is sad and humiliating to remember, that all 
the stories which we have heard of the fox-hunting, 
csrd-playing, drinking, dancing Parson, are not ficti- 
tious. 

When we look upon the Ecclesiastical hftsrarchy of 
England, as it existed without any sensible check; in 
its full pride and influence, until recently, and while 
we blame the unnatural union between Church and 
State as directly leading to the subversion of general 
evangelical piety, we are liable to forget the circum- 
stances under which, at the period of the Reformation, * 
the Protestant cause arose. We have great reason 
to adore the guiding hand of a superintending and 
gracious Providence, which in a day of such moral 
darkness and ignorance, led the devout^inquirer after 
5* 
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Truth to contemplate so much light as was then 
shed forth. 

While the principles of the Reformers led them to 
renounce the supremacy of the Pope^ and the mum-* 
mery of his worship, they were not, in their inexperi- 
ence, led to see the evil consequences, which unde^ 
* its improred form, still resulted from the connexion 
between the Civil and 'the Religious establishments 
of their age. The progress of reform and improve- 
ment has been slow, compared with the wants of 
mankind, but it has been sure ; and at this period 
we, as citizens of the world, may rejoice in its pro- 
gress, while as Americans we may likewise exult that 
it has been reserved for the history of our country, to 
show how freedom and diversity of sentiment on the 
subject of religion, may consist with fervent piety, 
genuine patriotism, and the acceptable discharge of 
the duties of life. 
^ Frqm the force of early habit, and the intimacies 
* ^ of his youth, the writer has ever been disposed to feel 
kindly towards a Church, from which John Wesley 
did not deem it essential to separate himself. 

The English as a people freely patronize the arts 
and sciences : poets, historians, painters, novel-writers 
and dramatic authors, generally receive, if not all 
the pecuniary compensation, yet at least all the fame, 
their works deserve. Improvements in useful know- 
ledge find ready supporters, while aught that can 
gratify the excited curiosity is sure to prosper. The 
abundant honor bestowed upon our departed coun- 
tryman, Benjamin West, is gratifying to American 
feeling. Another painter, Leslie, was a successful 
candidate for Engbsh popularity nine years ago. It 
was at the commencement of the last war that Ze- 
' rah Colburn went to England, and it is but due to 
their government and people to say that he received 
as unequivocal marks of kindness and respect as he 
could have done, if he had been a British subject 
Indeed, his situation, as it regarded the patronage of 
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Others, was such as would appear enviable to many 
who are ignorant of the privations which he and his 
father underwent. 

The period wjiich they spent in Europe was one 
that may be considered a most important one to many 
of the nations. Then Napoleon was returning from 
the Russian Campaign, weakened in his power, and 
already frowned upon by his evil destiny. Unhappy 
France, for so many years a literal field of blood, af* 
ter receiving from a foreign power her hereditary 
Sovereign, and enjojring a brief repose, was doomed 
to see her Corsican lord return from banishment, 
and purchase for a hundred days his throne resumed, 
by the slaughter of thousands of her sons, and hus- 
bands, and fathers, at Waterloo. It was during this 
period, too, that the Prince designed by Nature and 
Education to sway the British sceptre with glory 
equal, if not superior to any of his predecessors, after 
waging ignoble war with the consort of his bed and 
kingdom for years, sullied the brightness of victory 
which his arms had gained, and of peace his coun« 
cils had secured, by dooming the fallen Chief who 
appealed to his generosity for terms, to linger out the 
remnant of his days upon the barren rocks of St. 
Helena. 

It was in the same length of time also, that our 

beloved country, roused up to action, confirmed her 

title to respect and veneration among the governments 

of the earth, by showing, that having drawn the 

sword to vindicate her rights, she could sheathe the 

sword, and practice arts of peace, when those rights 

^ were secured. While engaged in the war upon the 

r continent of Europe, England received the news of 

I any victory achieved by her favorite leader, Wellington, 

[ with most enthusiastic joy. In addition to the 

I festivities held by princes and nobles in their palaces^ 

the common people expressed their gratulation in a 

conspicuous manner. Few person's have an idea of 

the effect produced in the darkness of night by placing 
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a lighted candle against each pane of glass in eyery 
window of every house in a town, where for miles 
each way houses were piled together in close array ; 
while the busy multitudes, forgetting sleep, with songs 
and shouts and rude mirth, or with more decent, 
sil^t pace, were passing from street to street to meet 
their fellows and exult with them. Large transparent 
paintings, some allegorical, and some caricatures, 
were suspended before many of the windows, iDus- 
trative of British valor and foreign subjugation. 
Squibs and crackers were continually snapping, and 
by their explosion made incessant clashing, while 
fire works on a larger scale were performed for the 
amusement of the great. 

The English mob would not only rejoice them- 
selves, but they would also compel the inmates of 
a house not illuminated to lights up, on pain of hav- 
ing every window demolished. This spirit of the 
populace gave little offence, except to the society of 
Friends, whose pacific sentiments rendered them 
opposed to the slaughter of war, by which such victo- 
ries were gained ; but they generally deemed it 
proper to comply with the excited feelings of the 
crowd, rather than expose their houses to violence. 
These occasions of illumination usually continued 
two or three nights. We do nbt recollect that Lon- 
don was thus in a blaze on account of any defeat of 
American arms. -^ 

Owing to the want of general information diffused 
among the people, as well as the great distance be- 
tween the two countries, the large mass of their ptp» 
vlation had little or no knowledge of America : they 
knew that war was carried on, and concluded that 
success would attend the arms of* their country : they 
expected as a matter of course that King George 
Would do the thing that was right ;* that the insig- 
nificant and undisciplined inhabitants of the States 

^It is a etandiog mcixixn in their goTenunent thai tht King cannot 
4o wrong. 
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would be subdued, and receive their just deserts. 
Not a few indeed, whose exalted station gave them 
an ample opportunity of knowing, seemed to be infa^ 
tuated by a similar delusion. They were not willing 
to know with how much greater fortitude and perse- 
verance, those could act and suffer, who fought for 
their country, their families and their homes, than 
those who, being the hired satellites of an oppressor, 
hiave no dearer object than money, promotion, and 
fame. 

The Prince of Wales, who on account of his fa- 
ther's insanity, had been appointed Regent of the 
kingdom, was in his youth esteemed one of the most 
promising princes that had ever graced the English 
history. Led astray by evil examples, taking sides 
with the impure propensities of nature, and the sur- 
rounding temptations which in all their fascinating 
power courted royal indulgence, he blasted the fair 
promise of earlier years by a course of luxurious dis- 
8ipatio^ and folly unknown since the days of Charles 
the Second. Endowed with a strong constitution, he 
withstood the power of diseases brought on by Intem- 
perance, for more than forty years. His treatment of 
nis wife. Queen Caroline, before and after her volun- 
tary exile in the different countries of Europe, excited 
against him a large share of popular indignation ; yet 
in his intercourse with other Potentates, he exhibited 
talents that commanded respect. His only legitimate 
child, the Princess Charlotte, heiress apparent to the 
crown, was endowed by Nature with talents that en- 
deared her to the English, who anticipated days of 
peculiar prosperity in her reign. Married in early 
life to Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, the illustrious pair 
seemed not more qualified to command veneration 
and love in their public capacity, thaa by exhibiting 
the harmony and loveliness of conjugal life in its 
most beautiful form. But the premature death of thai 
Princess in 1817, blasted all those hopes, and wrapt 
a nation in sorrow and gloom. In their mourning 
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there were many, who^ unreconciled to her death, 
formed an opinion that she and her offspring would 
have lived, had not authorized cruelty seized that 
opportunity to destroy her life. Her attending phy- 
sician a short time afterwards was found dead at his 
residence. Common report attributed his death to 
suicide ; while some supposed that he was murdered, 
lest his lips should at some future day publish truths 
derogatory from the royal character. 

The domestic establishments of the Nobility are 
costly and magnificent. Besides a residence in town, 
they have one or more country-houses, in which they 
spend the summer-months, repairing to them during 
the recess of Parliament. Their wealth is derived, in 
most instances, from the rents of lands occupied by 
numerous tenants ; and according to their means, their 
equipages, pomp and state, are conspicuously dis- 
played. With our republican notions, we should 
think it somewhat strange, if on going to see another 
on important business, we should be obliged to wait 
imtil a troop of servants had consulted on the expe- 
diency of carrying in our message to their Lord ; the 
instance seldom if ever occurs that an audience can 
be obtained without such a preliminary course : and 
after all, perhaps the waiting applicant is told his 
Lordship is not disposed to see him. This is fre- 
quently the case ; and doubly unpleasant, if the 
visitor should happen to be a suffering, impatient 
creditor, and jGind his extravagant, gambling debtor, 
tinctured with the idea that it is dishonorable for a 
man of fashion to pay his just debts. 

It is customary for Noblemen to retain among their 
dependants one or more Clergymen in the capacity of 
Chaplains. This ofSce is for the most part nominal, 
. as it regards any clerical services discharged by them 
in the families of their patrons, but it furnishes those 
landholders, whose possessions embrace one or more 
parishes, with an opportunity of making a handsoms 
provision for a gentleman of parts and learning who 
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has received ordination, and to do it in a way that 
reminds of dependance, less perhaps than any other 
in which a kindness might be conferred. A tutor 
ior their children is also requisite. The temporal and 
financial concerns of the household are under the 
superintendance of the Steward, whose office conse* 
quently is first in point of respectability and trust. 
A coachman to drive his carriage, two, three, or 
four footmen for waiters, and female servants, com- 
pose the general number of a nobleman's retinue. 

The employments of the great, unless they take 
an active part in the political interests of the nation, 
are various. Some devote their time and money 
to the promotion of literature and science ; quite a 
number are engaged in advancing the cause of 
religion and benevolence : the army and the navy are 
served by some, and many spend their substance like 
the prodigal of old. Their style of living is splendid 
and luxurious ; to our plain manners it furnishes a 
great • contrast. After a breakfast taken at some 
hour between eight and twelve o'clock, A. M., the 
time is passed until five, six, seven or eight o'clock in 
the afternoon, according to their rank and degree, 
with a brief repast by way of luncheon in the 
interval; when they surround the table, groaning 
beneath the luxmious burden of soups, fish, flesl^ 
fowl, venison, pastry, and wine : after active exercise 
with knife, fork and spoon, during one or two hours, 
the cloth is removed, tne ladies retire to the drawing- 
room, and the gentlemen remain behind to partake 
of the dessert, consisting of the choicest fruits, nativie 
and. foreign; this, with the usual addresses to Port, 
Madeira, Claret, &c. &c. and the discussion of such 
topics as present themselves to their ii(spiration, occu- 
pies an hour or two more. Then they join the la- 
dies,* drink their tea, and unless further festivities 
require their presence, when fashion gives permission 
they retire to rest The last party at which it wae 
the author's fortune to be a guesti separated alUr 
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midnight, when he was taken by his accompanying 
friends to another place of rendezvonst where a splen*- 
did rout was kept up till about five o'clock, when he 
returned home. 

The habits of the common people are very differ- 
ent ; their hours of labor, eating and rest, are similar 
to ours ; their diet, simple and healthy. Accordingly 
the mass of the population is healthy. Residing, at 
different periods, neaijy nine years in the city of Lon- 
don, the author gives it as his opinion, that though 
in such a vast concourse of inhabitants, some will be 
sick, and some will die, yet they enjoy a greater im- 
munity from disease than we could reasonably expect. 

The country is, generally speaking, level, the roads 
are uniformly good, and the farms in a high state of 
cultivation. This seems indispensably requisite, from 
the fact that so many millions of inhabitants are 
supported on a tract of land as small as the British 
Island. Indeed it is very evident that our agricultu* 
ralists, as a general thing, have not discovered the art 
of subsisting with less labor and less travel, on a 
small estate, even in a better manner, than while 
possessing and partially cultivating two, three, or four 
hundred acres. True, it may be said that land is 
cheap and our continent immense. But in an age of 
invention and improvement, like the present, when 
so mighty an impulse has been given to the energies 
of the human mind, it is manifest that a science of 
such vast importance to all ranks and classes, as 
agriculture, ought, by all lovers of their country, to 
be pushed to its greatest possible perfection. 

In England, he that owns his farm may live.weQ 
and provide for his family ; the tenant is more em- 
barrassed, and the daily laborer may think himself 
well off, if by any means, he can secure a scanty 
pittance for his wife and children. This must at 
ways be the case where provisions are high, and the 
price of labor low* 

fSome idea of the expensiveneai of a city reodence 
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may be gathered from the foUowilig statement t The 
annual taxes on a ho^se rented at a hundred and 
fifty dollars, will be about fifty dollars more. Thia 
the tenant jnust pay. But in the city, perhaps na 
house coulcfbe hired at so low a rate, unless in some 
mean and poor neighborhood : the price of the differr 
ent kinds of fresh meat per lb. varies from* seven to 
fourteen pence sterling ;* butter from twelve to twenty 
four ; tea from eight to twenty five shillings ; sugar 
from ten to fourteen pence* All other provisions ar« 
proportionably high. On account of the vast compe* 
tition which prevailig among the different trades and 
mechanical arts, many are obliged to work at* the 
lowest rate ; and it is not strange if the avails tk^teof 
be found insufiicient to support a numerous family itt 
a comfortable style. Seven years* apprenticeship is 
required by law, before the practice of any mechani- 
cal trade : by this regulation, at least one good ob- 
1'ect is secured, the customer may depend on having 
is order executed in a proper manner. 
The Jewish family are very numerous in London ; 
here, as in other nations . where they have gained a 
residence, they remain a distinct people, fully an- 
swering the prophetic description of them in the 
Scriptures. Distinctly known from Christians by a 
pecuUar expression of countenance, they are equally 
so by their internal regulations as a community. 
There are no beggars among them : all who are able 
to work, are engaged in some calling to provide for 
themselves ; at the same time, they are so generally 
reputed to be knaves and sharpers, th^t the English 
would deem it easier to find a black stone in the dark^ 
than an honest Israelite by the light of day. The 
greater part of them gain a livelihood by dealing in 
second-nand goods, articles of apparel, &c. 
The severity of the English laws is every wher4^ 

* An English shilling ia usiiaUy reckoned at'twenty two centa o( 
our money.) 

6 
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known. While in their courts innocent persons ha^e 
been sentenced and executed on inconclusive or cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the commission of compara*^ 
tively light offences, brings the culprit to the gallows. 
The highest punishment next to hanging, is trans- 
portation to Botany Bay. In conversation with a 
clergyman on this point, the author inquired the 
probable cause of the existence of a law that seemed 
so contrary to human justice and the Divine institu- 
tion, and punished so small offences with death. He 
was informed, that probably more offenders would 
be sent to New South Wales, were it not for the 
expense incurred by the government for each trans- 
portation. That the severity and frequency of capi- 
tal punishment has no reforming influence upon the 
community at large, may be arg^ed from the fact, 
that at every session of the court, numbers are con- 
demned and cast for execution ; from five to seven- 
teen have been turned off at one time. 

The punishment for suicide exhibits a striking re- 
lic of the barbarism of former ages. It consists 
in removing the self-murdered man to the centre 
where four roads cross each other, and dig^g a 
large and deep hole, they fix a sharpened stake m the 
botton^ and pass it through the corpse which is then 
buried. This savage law is generally evaded by 
the verdict of the Jury ; if they allege insanity to 
have been the cause of the suicide. Christian burial . 
is authorised. The writer recollects to have read of 
only one case during his residence in London, where 
the body was brought naked to the spot, on a board, 
and deposited in the earth ; the disgraceful ceremo- 
ny of the stake was very properly omitted. The 
man was a foreigner. 

Foggy weather is very common in London. In 
the winter of 1817-18 they had a day so dark that 
no business could be done in the houses without can- 
dles, and in the streets it was necessary to carry 
lighted torches before horses and carriages. 
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As very few people who reside in our country towns 
can forjn an adequate idea of the effect produced by 
the continual passing of the numerous crowds, who 
attending to business, curiosity, or pleasure, toove rap- 
idly along the streets ; so the various objects presented 
to view from day to day are as curious to behold as 
difEicult to describe. The carriages of the great, with 
one, two, or three footmen hanging on behind, ar- 
rayed in splendid liveries; hackney-coaches, stages 
and carts, coal-waggons and drays, are frequently 
collected together in such numbers as to become mur 
tual impediments to each other's progress. The lady 
of quality, with her tall man-servant marching at a 
respectful distance behind ; the coarse, dirty damsel 
from Billingsgate fish-market, with her basket/of 
mackerel, salmon, or herring, balanced on her head, 
resolutely braving the eyes of men, women and^cfadl- 
dren, while in loudest strains, she utters forth the 
commodity she wishes to sell : the merchant hurrjing 
to his counting house, with stock, per centage, loss 
and gain revolving in his aching head ; the Jew rag- 
pedlar, with bag on shoulder, having little to risk or 
lose, not even a good name, calls loudly for old clothes 
to buy ; lawyers and doctors ; bishops and curates ; 
some in gilded chariots and some on humbler feet, 
incessantly threaten decay and destruction to the sol- 
id pavement. The sober traveller, and the poor cap- 
tive just let- loose in chains from the last sde-house, 
meet and negociate the terms of passing each other ; 
honest men and knaves, sometimes few and far be- 
tween, and sometimes near enough together for the 
dexterous pickpocket to lighten his neighbor of 
watch, pocket book, or silk-handkerchief unperceived 
—yea, all the varieties of human life, here meet the 
astonished eye. 

Whether it be that the* city air in the midst of a 
dense population is most favorable to health, or not, 
the females in London are generally accustomed 
to take exercise in walking that would be considered 
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by the fair daughters of our hills and vales too much 
for human nature to endure ; three, five or ten miles 
are frequently traveled on foot in visiting, shopping, 
or gratifying, their curiosity. It is a common thing 
in the beautiful mornings of spring and summer, to 
eee troops of fair-haired damsels, their cheeks flushed 
by the brightest glow of health, come in to market 
with baskets of fruit on their heads from the distance 
of eight or ten miles, which having sold, they set out 
on their return, hardly allowing themselves time to 
rest or refresh* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Visit to Dublin. — General Remarks on the state of the Irish poor. 
Carriages. — Castle of Carrickfergus. — ^Voyage in the Helena. — 
City of Edinburgh. — Return to- London. — Study of Algebra 
commenced. — ^Visit of the Allied SoTereigns to the British capital. 
— Mr.Colbum goes taPariSr 

From the time that Mr. Colburn first left home, 
he had frequently written to his wife describing hi# 
situation and prospecte. To those who may well wonder 
that he could at all reconcile himself lo the thought 
of being absent from his family, consisting of five boys 
and two girk, who continually needed a father's 
presence and counsel and authority, it may be proper 
to say that his absence always filled him with re- 
gret He loved his family, and was of an unusually 
domestic turn and disporition. The letters which he 
frequently wrote home from England,^ uniformly con* 
tain such expressions of kind concern and affection as 
were suitable for an affectionate husband and father : 
he thought of home, and longed for the approach of 
a period which he was persuaded would come, when 
he might return. Is it asked why then he tarried so 
long in a foreign knd ? be our plain answer this : he 
was perfectly confident that the hour drew near when 
he should jretum in a manner that' would be honora* 
ble to himself, and make every amends to his desert- 
ed family for yems of separation. The event pain- 
fully showed that he was mistaken in his anticipa-^ 
tions, but however misguided he might have been, 
th^e never was a period at which he could have felt 
justified in his own mind to abandon his undertakingv 
and without educating his son come back to his facnK. 
6* 
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It appears from letters of his, bearing^date August, 
1812, that there was some prospect tfieu of a plan 
being formed, which would meet his wishes and 
enable him to return to America, leaving his son in 
London in study. From want of funds, the gentlemen 
who were engaged in this project had hitherto been 
unable to bring it into operation. The sale of the 
portrait did not effect this ; the contemplated memok 
was suggested, in order to accomplish it Titled, 
rich, and scientific personages patronized it, and it 
was principally at the instance of Professor John 
Leslie, of Edinburgh, thp.t Mr. Colburn proceeded to 
Ireland and Scotland. Could the memoir have been 
published under the proposed patronage of fifteen 
hundred subscribers, it is most likely that Zerah 
would have been put to study, while his father 
returned to Cabot to superintend his interests there. 
This however was not to be. 

It was about the first of September, 1813, that Mr. 
Colburn and Zerah went from Liverpool to DubUn. 
The very favorable reception they had met with in 
London was extended to them by the hospitable 
inhabitants of this ancient city. I)uring their resi- 
dence here, they were visited by the first people of 
the place, and were often invited to partake of the 
hospitalities of their homes. They received only 
thirty^two names as subscribers for the book; the 
principal reason that a larger list was not obtained 
here, as well as in London, was, that while the 
gentlemen denominated a Committee permitted their 
names to be printed on the prospectus in that capa-, 
city, probably very limited efforts were made by them 
to induce people to subscribe : they had their own 
interests to pursue. Had they appointed a suitable 
person to wait on gentlemen at their houses, exhibit 
the proposals, and request signatures, there is little 
doubt but what the requisite number might have 
been obtained. The price of the book woidd neces* 
sarily place it out of the reach of many who would have 
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been^ad to read it ; but the first movers of the plan 
calculated more largely than circumstances would 
warrant They designed to have a quarto volume, 
with a portrait ; printed on the best paper, in a style 
of superior elegance. How many pages they calcu* 
lated upon is not known, but it must have required a 
mighty mind to extract matter sufficient to be worth 
eight doUar% from the history of three years of a 
child's life, even if that child were Zerah Colbum. 
The committee nominated in Dublin were Dr. Magee„ 
Dr. Mooney, Dr. Davenport, and Dr. Brinkley, all 
of them scientific men, and associated in the college. 

After they had spent four or five weeks in this city, 
they went on to Belfast. 'There were exhibiting in 
Dublin, at this same period, a person of such gigantic 
stature that Mr. Colburn, who* measured six feet, 
could stand erect under his arm horizontally extended : 
Miss Honeywell, an American, who was there cutting 
out watch*papers and other curiosities by the use 
of hei* toes. Also, an English woman named Harvey^ 
remarkable for a fair skin, red eyes, and hair glistening 
like polished metal, nearly white : she had a brother 
possessing similar peculiarities. 

The Irish character has often been described and 
as often admired ; but it is difiicult for those who have 
always been comfortably fed, and clothed, and housed, 
amid the blessings of civilization, to form an adequate 
idea of the manner in which these poor, oppressed^ 
and yet light-hearted sons of Erin, live on wha< 
many would consider hardly sufficient for their swine, 
in dwellings (except the heat of a peat fire) less 
comfortable than we provide for our horses and 
cattle : here, bearing the human form, and possessing 
within the germ of every feeling which among the 
more enlightened, is raised, expanded, and led into 
the path of noble enterprise and high renown, crushed 
by oppression and bound in darkness, far from the 
arts of life, the lights of science, and the Imlliant 
lustre which religion pours upon the world, the poor 
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degraded Irishman lives, contented, and h^ppy, 
perhaps, that he knows no more. > Strange thai in 
so beautiful a clime, on an island so near the very cen- 
tre of Christendom, so much ignorance, wretchedness 
and superstition, should exist ; but it is to be hoped, 
and let the Christian pray, that the time may not be 
far remote, when the Providence of Grod will raise 
up a DeUverer, when the blessings of freedom and 
the joys of salvation will flow in copious streams 
upon that country. 

The degradation alluded to, under which Ireland 
groans, could, even twenty years ago, show as its 
legitimate offspring the vice and crime that prevailed. 
Going with a few friends about seven miles from the 
city to dine, and returning in the evening, the writer 
learnt that all in the carriage, except the ladie^ were 
armed with pistols, thinking it very possible that 
their party might be attacked by highwaymen. 

At that period there was one carriage peculiar to 
Ireland, as the sulky is to our country, called a 
** jaunting-car." The hind-wheels about three feet 
in diameter on an axletree no longer : the seats, two 
in number, were hung on the length of the body, in 
such a manner that the occupants must sit sideways 
to the horse, and with their backs toward each other, 
their feet being within six or eight inches of the 
ground. To compensate, it would seem, for this 
unsociable conveyance, they have another vehicle, 
mounted on two wheels, in shape something like one 
half of a hogshead cut in two, with a seat running 
round on the inside ; this they aptly call a *' sociable.'' 

As in Dublin, so in Belfast, the inhabitants re- 
ceived them kindly. While in Belfast they were 
invited to visit Carrickfergus, a nei^boring village, 
distant eight Irish miles. This is a small town on 
the sea-shore. It derives its name from an ancient 
king Fergus ; carrick in the Irish language signifjring 
a rock. The principal curiosity here is a castle 
built at a period of antiquity so remote that no traces 
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of its date can be obtained, though the general 
opinion is, that it must have stood more than two 
thousand years. Among the proofs we have that 
the ancients had arts which have been lost to us in 
the lapse of centuries, the writer was informed by 
the resident clergyman that on eome occasion, wish- 
ing to remove a piece of the massive walls, in order 
to make some internal alterations, the workmen 
engaged came in contact with a cement so hard 
that the best instruments they had were insufficient 
to penetrate it : all that one could remove in a day 
being ..a few brdcen fraginents carried off in his apron. 
They also show to strangers as another curiosity, a 
large stone, at the water's edge, on which William, 
Prince of Orange, first set his foot when landing to 
deliver Ireland from the oppression of James the 
Second. 

After tarrying here some days, Mr. Colbum began 
to make preparations for a passage to Scotland. 
There was at this time an English sloop of war, the 
Helena, commanded by Captain Henry Montre- 
8or, cruising up and down the channel in ^uest of 
American vessels. Captain Montresor, learmng Mr. 
C.'s desire, immediately offered to carry him over. 
As he was not quite ready to go, the Captain went 
off on another cruise, and returning again in two 
days, took the Americans on board, and treated them 
in the most friendly and gentlemanly manner.--^ 
Among the numerous questions the officers proposed to 
Zerah, he was requested to give the square of 53,053 ; 
to which he correctly answered, 2,814,620,809. When 
landed at Greenock, the Helena lay at anchor, till 
about sunset, and learning that a Privateer called 
** The true blooded Yankee'' had been seen, immedi- 
ately gave chase, but did not overtake her. Th6 
writer takes pleasure in mentioning circumstances of 
this kind, in support of the high opinion he entertains 
of the English character. 

Being landed at Qreenock, ahsiost the first object 
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that met the author's eye, while going to the house 
of entertainment, was an officer of the Highlanders, 
having the soldier's cap, coat and sword, with the 
plaid shirt reaching to the knees, which were bare, 
and stockings below ; — rather a cool costume for No- 
vember. They immediately took the stage for Glas- 
gow, but made no tarry in that city, Edinburgh, the 
capital of the North, being the place of their present 
destination. 

Edinburgh consists of two parts, called the Old 
and the New Town, connected by a bridge thrown 
across a dry and broad valley. It is in the Old 
Town, that the houses of thirteen stories are found. 
We believe, however, that the true state of the case 
is this : such houses are built on a side ^hill so steep, 
that while the upper side may not contain more than 
seven or eight stories, the lower side in a few instan- 
ces numbers thirteen. There are many with ten 
stories ; still more with eight and six. They build 
without exception of hewn stone. The writer doea 
not recollect to have seen in Edinburgh, Glasgow, or 
Greenock, one house constructed of any other mate- 
rial. The Old Town contains the College edifice, 
erected within twenty-five years, Hol3rrood Palace, 
and a number of other buildings, venerable for age. 

The Castle stands at the upper end of High street, 
powerful by its size and strength, and inaccessible 
ea the other sides by reason of steep rocks, on whose 
elevated summits it lifts its majestic pride. The 
streets are often narrow, laid out with little or no 
attention to neatness. . Indeed the inference would 
be forcible upon every mind, that they were anxious 
to collect the greatest number of souls on the smallest 
possible quantity of land. Except the wealthy and 
independent, the families of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
generally occupy but one story each. To the inquiry 
why the inhabitants build their houses so lofty, it 
has been replied, that in feudal times of frequent tur* 
moil, war, and bloodshed, exposed to frequent inreada 
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of the neighboring chieftains, they were deBirous of 
contracting the limits of their town, so as to be near 
the Castle, their common defence. 

The New Town of Edinburgh is generally ad* 
mitted to be the finest city in Europe. As it regards 
regularity, uniformity, and a noble style in the houses, 
commodious width of streets, and grandeur of public 
buildings, it approaches nearest to a perfect pattern of 
all the writer has ever seen. Its situation is roman- 
tic, among towering hills, which are not so near as ta 
bury the prospect afforded from the city. 

The Scottish character is that of an industrious 
and persevering, hospitable and friendly people | 
more easily given to superstitious notions of the mar<» 
vellous than the English. Their winters are mori^ 
severe than in England ; when the writer was re»> 
turning by land to London in the unusually colli 
winter of 1813-14, a passage was obtained for th^ 
stage in many places only by shovelling out the 
roads, and piling up the snow on each side as high 
as the stage. Their carriages all move on wheels, 
the use of any thing like a sleigh being utterly xm- 
known among them. 

Among the distinguished persons who noticed tha 
youthful calculator, were Diigald Stewart, Professor 
Playfair, Dr. Brewster, and Dr. Macknight. Som§ 
addition was here made to the subscription list, but 
the same impediments which had formerly hindered, 
still prevented its extensive enlargement. After re- 
maining in Edinburgh long enough to gratify the 
curiosity of the people, he went to Glasgow, where 
he tarried a few weeks, and concluding that no very 
efficient patronage might be expected, his father 
made arrangements for leaving the North to return 
to London, where they arrived in the early part ot 
March, 1«14. 

Having by this time visited the principal cities of 
the British islands, furnishing the inhabitants witf 
an opportunity of personal examination of the thingi 
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-whereof they had heard so much, and also of contri- 
buting such patronage as they were disposed to ofler^ 
Mr. Golbum and his son called on Mr. Montagu on 
their arrival in London, to give an account of their 
journeyings and success, and to ask counsel as to 
their future course. As usual the lawyer received 
them with kindness, and expressed the greater satis- 
faction at seeing them, because he had heard that 
Zerah died on the journey. Matters were not in the 
situation that they could have desired. The num- 
bef of subscribers for the book, which after all the 
efforts made by Mr. G. amounted only to four hun- 
dred, did not appear sufficient to warrant their pro- 
ceeding with the publication. The agency of the 
Committee, who had volunteered their services, had 
been merely nominal so far, as all thp names received 
had been collected by Mr. C. While he was absent 
from London, not one in addition had been obtained 
by either of the four gentlemen associated. There 
seemed to be no great prospect of further enlargement 
in London: and the prospect was equally small of 
profitably continuing an exhibition of the boy. What 
course was now most eligible did not distinctly ap- 
pear, but as Mr. Montagu still held out a flattering 
prospect, it was deemed best to be guided by his 
judgment* Hitherto the plans devised for patronage 
haaseemed to say, like the Boston Indenture, ** Do 
you raise the funds necessary, and then we will edu- 
cate your son.*' His education, except in reading 
and writing, had hitherto' been neglected, on account 
of his being exhibited, but it was now recommended 
that he should commence a course of mathematical 
studies. In pursuance of this advice, aprivate instruc- 
ter was engaged, and Button's Algebra commenced. 
This may be a suitable place for introducing a few 
remarks concerning the mind of Zerah in regard to 
other things than mental calculation. As might .be 
eiqpected from the nature of his early gift, he ever 
hsA a taste for figures. To answer questions by the 
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mere operation of mind, though perfectly easy, was 
not anything in which he ever took satisfaction ; for, 
unless when questioned, his attention was not en-^ 
grossed by it at all. The study of Arithmetic was 
not particulady easy to him, but it afforded a very 
pleasing employment, and even now, were he in a 
situation to feel justMed in such a course, he should 
be gratified to spend his time in pursuits of this nature. 
The faculty which he possessed, as it increased and 
strengthened by practice, so by giving up exhibition, 
began speedily to depreciate. This was not as 
some have supposed, on account of being engaged in 
study ; it is more probable to him that the study of 
any branch that included the use and practice of fig- 
ures would have served to keep up the facility and 
readiness of his mind. The study of Algebra, while he 
attended to it, was very pleasant, but when just 
entering upon the more abstruse rules of the first 
part, he was taken away from his books and carried 
to France. 

The attention of the European nations was now 
particularly directed to that country. After a long 
and sanguinary struggle, they had succeeded in 
dethroning the French Emperor, and peace was 
established. As a natural consequence, the inter- 
course between the citizens of England and France, 
so long interrupted, was resumed, and such as had 
commercial interests to secure, or were fond erf 
traveling, speedily embraced the opportunity of^ 
visiting Paris. From some cause the idea was 
suggested to Mr. Montagu, that, there was one place 
where Mr. Colburn had not been, and he advised him 
immediately to go to Paris. The counsel doubtless 
proceeded from friendly motives, but in the present 
state of things was exceedingly improper. After 
having been carried round three years and a half for 
the purposes of e j:hibition, he was iust ccnnmencing 
his studies, being nearly ten years old ; his father and 
he were perfectly unacquainted with the country, the 
- 7 
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language and manners of the French ; their pectr^ 
niary resources were scanty ; every thing seemed to 
be entirely agaii^st such a measure. Whether these 
considerations presented themselves to Mr. Montagu 
or not, he strongly urged Mr. Colburn to go, and 
offered letters of introduction. Having been long 
accustomed to listen too much to the advice of others, 
whom he considered to have more knowledge and 
experience than himself, Mr. Colburn reluctantly 
consented, yet made no calculation on staying long 
in the French capital. 

.The spring of 1814 was a period of generalJubilee 
in London. The people, especially such a part of 
them as considered Napoleon to be an usurper and a 
tyrant, while they rejoiced in his downfall, were 
flattered by the great success of the British arms. 
The Duke of Wellington, whose conduct for a few 
years past has not entitled him to much praise as an 
able and popular statesman, bad thus far been known 
only in his military character, and stood high in the 
public estimation. The exiled Prince of Bourbon, 
afterwards known by the name of Louis the eigh- 
teenth, had come from his sequestered residence in 
England, to behold the kings who had combined to 
restore hina to the throne of his fathers, and greet 
them in their triumph. The Emperor, Alexander of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, General Blucher, Platoff, 
and others of noble name and high reputation, both 
in the field and the cabinet, passed over from Paris to 
the English court, to partake of the hospitality of the 
Prince Regent, and share in tjie festivities that were 
held. Probably there never was a time before when 
so many kings and potentates met on British soil, 
if indeed on any other. During their visit, it was 
one continued gala. Triumphal arches were erected, 
frequent entertainments were given, royal reviews 
of the troops were attended; every thing in fact 
was done which a princely generosity could invent 
to honor the occasion, and to furnish the guests 
on their departure, with exalted views of the 
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English nation ; two o( the Cossacks who marched 
under the Hetman Platoff to the walls of Paris, 
accompanied the train to England, and were to many, 
objects of curiosity as great as the American boy had 
ever excited ; they were men of a large frame, rough 
features, dressed in coarse blue woollen, wearing a 
long beard, and carrying a pike or lance about twelve 
feet in length, which they exhibited great dexterity 
in handling. 

Among the numerous amusements of that day, 
one thing however was done, which appeared to 
show that John Bull, so long accustomed to conquest, 
was anxious if he could not obtain it, at least to 
revel in the dreams of victory. A large stream of 
water in Hyde Park, was selected as the scene of the 
great exploit. A number of boats, about the size of 
small fishing vessels, were built and rigged like ships of 
war ; one division was termed the British fleet, the 
other the American armament. After several weeks 
of preparation, during which the public Journals fre- 
quently published the occasional dispatches receiv- 
ed from this fresh-water flotilla, thus furnishing 
a frequent source of laughter to the public ; after 
much of naval manoeuvering in miniature, the day 
appointed for the grand, eve^itful fight, came on. 
Thousands, both great and small, assembled to wit- 
ness the sight, which, had it originated in the 
minds of little boys, at school, might have elicited 
a smile of approbation from their seniors, but sanc- 
tioned as it was by the first men of the first nation of 
Europe, was too simple and foolish a boast. The 
baby squadrons met, and after burning a great quan- 
tity of powder — (thej had no shot,) to increase the 
national debt and burthen, the ridiculous scene was 
<jlosed by the London Yankees striking their flags, as 
they were instructed to do at a certain period of the 
performance. Then Johnny felt nicely, and after 
many praises to the skill and valor of his sailors, 
went home well pleased, thinking perhaps that now 
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the decirive blow was struck, and that America woald 
no longer boast of independent, sovereign rights, and 
power. Qne little itehi it seems they in their martial 
ardor had wisely overlooked ; they forgot to put true- 
born Americans in the boats allotted to our Navy. 
. At any time such an exhibition would have ap- 
peared empty and vain to a judicious eye ; but at 
this period of the American war, when as yet the 
English had gained no important advantage on our 
seas, and finally were compelled to renounce their 
vain pretensions and conclude a peace so honorable 
to our country, it was calculated to represent their 
wisdom and greatness of soul in a very disparaging 
light. 

As well as a peculiarity of mind, Zerah Cdburn 
had a slight one of the body, being furnished with 
five fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot. 
Whether this be a proof of direct lineal descent from 
Philistine blood or not (see 1 Chronicles xx. 6.), it 
is a mark which for a number of generations has 
been in the family. His fathefr and two of his sons 
were equipped all round with the extra complement. 
After their return from Scotland the fingers were ta- 
ken ofF by Dr. Carlisle. He was very an3:ious to 
remove the toes likewise, on account of their probable 
inconvenience to him when learning to dance ; but as 
yet there has been no trouble on that account. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Colburn arrives in Paris. — Situation of things in that capital.— 
Visit to the Institute.-^Dr. QalL — Washington Irving. — Zerah 
is placed at the Lyceum Napoleon. — ^Removed from thence to 
London, in February, 1816. 

Leaving London in the month of July, 1814, Mr. 
Coibum proceeded by stage to Dover. In their com- 
pany happened to be their Edinburgh friend, Profes- 
sor Leslie, who spent a good part of the time between 
morning and the hour of sailing, in measuring the 
altitude of the white cliffs along the shore. It is said 
that in a clear day, they can distinctly see from the 
British to the French coasts, a distance of twenty one 
miles. However this may be, they were between 
tliree and four hours in crossing the channel in a 
packet sloop named (probably in allusion to the recent 
peace) " The perfect Union." 

Being landed in Calais, they started for the capi- 
tal of the " Great Nation.** The carriage in which 
they engaged places was ope very different from all 
that they had formerly been accustomed to see. It 
was furnished with a long body, three seats on the 
inside, and a covered seat et i\^e fore end. This 
however was not appropriated to the driver ; no : he, 
a sprightly youngster, wearing a coarse frock, hair 
long enough behind to be fastened up in a queue 
containing three or four pounds of lead to make it lie 
down on the neck, and a monstrous pair of wooden 
boots, or at least stxengthened with wood, and leath- 
er, and iron, into which he thrust his foot and shoe, 
mounted one of the .wheel horses and taking the reins 
into his hands, drove three leaders abreast at a rapid 
rate along. It was very fasbiopable ta wear the hair 
7* 
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loaded with lead, wprdally among the lover onlen. 
Pefhafii thejr wanted aomeihiBg to keep thdr vola- 
tile heads ai^ where within bomidB. It was a com- 
mon etory in 1814^ that many of the aoldien being 
out of, balky took the lead from their necka^ to cast 
into ballets^ at the aege of Paiis. 

Being arrived in that city, Mr. Colbani ioond a 
manbei of American gentlemen, some ci them occa- 
sional residents^ and some pemuinently established 
in vaiioas departments of commerce. William H. 
Crawford was then our Minister at the Court of 
France ; George Washington Irving, sbice renowned 
as an anthor, having finished his mission to Spain, 
was in that ca{HtaL They very generally subscribed 
to the hockj and for the most part, paid their sub- 
scription down. Indeed such assistance was very 
soon necessary, as Bir. Colbnm had but littk money 
on reaching Paris ; and besides, the French people 
manifested very little interest in the calculations per* 
Idrmed by his son. 

The Prospectus which had been used in London, 
was translated into French, and some eflbrts made to 
give it a circulation, but to little purpose. Whether 
it were principally owing to the native Involity and 
lightness of the French people, or to the painful effect 
produced by the defeat of their armies and the resto- 
ration of the exiled Louis XVIII. cannot be correctly 
stated ; probably it was owing to the former. Stil^ 
their recent subjugation by combined Europe, and 
the forcible imposition of a king upon them, who 
possessed not one striking claim to their veneration, 
by a Power which had long been the object of thei^ 
jealousy, bore heavily upon the minds of many. No 
national prejudice could be cited as the reason of their 
neglecting the calculating boy, for friendship was the 
predominant feeling they cherished towards our coun- 
try. While 'Ihey remembered with sorrow their re- 
cent defeat, they beheld with indignation the throngs 
of English travellersn now after a long interval visit*- 
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ing their country, and displaying, at least to their 
eyes, the pride of victory, and supercilious contempt 
of the vanquished. 

According to the principles recognized among he» 
reditary sovereigns, the new monarch — in some en- 
gravings styled ** The Desired," and in others carica- 
tured to excess — commenced his reign by an attempt 
to efface from French recollection, their former ruler 
and his splendid achievements. Many of the streets, 
named from some circumstance connected with Na- 
poleon's days of triumph and honor, received names 
morer congenial with Bourbon feelings. The schools 
under the patronage of the government changed their 
titles. The statue of Napoleon was removed from 
the pillar of the Place Yenddme, and the white flag 
substituted in its place. Instead of the hoary veter- 
ans, who made the Imperial Guard a formidable 
phalanx, the king organized for his body guard a 
company of young men, more accustomed to the 
recreations of peace, than the tumult and toil of the 
tented field. 

The palace of the Thuileries, long accustomed to 
the simplicity of the warrior's table and household, 
was now furnished with all the officers of luxury, 
fashion, indolence, and extravagance. The Catholic 
religion was supported by all the influence and patron- 
age of the new establishment, and a course of policy 
adopted, directly tending to disgust a nation, which 
notwithstanding the inordinate ambition of the Cor- 
sican adventurer, still remembered with delight, the 
reformation he had introduced in many abuses, the 
numerous >workp he accomplished for the benefit of 
Paris, and his warlike exploits for securing the glory 
of the ** Great Nation." The effeminacy, gluttony, 
and intemperance of the old king, were with many a 
theme of vituperation. They called him.tjie "Fat 
hog," while he, retired within the pomp of his palace, 
and surrounded by cooks and friars, heeded them not. 
Poor man ! such a state of tilings existed, that it 
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need excite litde surprise, that escaping from Elba, 
the Emperor should pass through France ivitbout 
interruption, and find the Parisians ready to receive 
him with open arms. 

Immediately after Mr. Colbum arrived in Paris, at 
the instigation of some American friends, he engaged 
a dwelling, consisting of eleven rooms, some of them 
very large, at the rent of 2000 francs per annum, and 
purchased furniture to the amount of 1600 more. 
What his advisers could have contemplated in such a 
course, remains unknown ; Mr. C. had little money, 
and little prospect of getting any. It should be 
mentioned in vindication of his friends, that they 
paid up the rent, while he occupied the rooms, and 
afterwards when he removed from Paris, the furni- 
ture was taken back by the upholsterer. 

A French teacher was engaged to instruct Zerah 
in the French language. Being only ten years old, 
and having every facility afforded him, it would have 
been strange if be did not make good proficiency : 
the teacher was dismissed after three or four months, 
when his pupil was able to converse with considera* 
ble ease. 

By the influence of Wflliam Temple Franklin, 
(grandson to the Doctor, it is believed,) an introduc- 
tion was obtained for the boy before the members of 
the French " Institute,*' by whom he was examined. 
Three months had now elapsed that he had not been 
exhibited, but had given his attention to study ; even 
in this short space, it was observable that he had lost 
in the quickness of his computations. When exa- 
mined at this time, he was much longer in attaining 
to the answer of questions than ever before. On re- 
tiring, they /avored him with a copy of their Journal 
of that day in reference to him, bearing date August 
4, 1814, and signed by their secretary, Delanobre. 
The celebrated mathematician. La Place, was pre- 
sent at that time. 

Dr. Gall, well kno^n as the author of the system 
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of Craniology, was then in Paris, and by means of hSm 
tutor, Zerah was introduced to him, without the 
Doctor's having any previous intimatioki of the cha^ 
racter of his visiter. Being requested by Mr. C. he 
proceeded to examine the cranium of his subject, and 
readily discovered on the sides of the eyebrows cer- 
tain protuberances and peculiarities which indicated 
the presence of a faculty for computation. The early 
gift of the boy was then described, and the Doctor 
was desirous of taking a cast in plaster from his face. 
Early in the month of February, Mr. Colbum was 
requested by letter to take his son to the house of 
Count Guizot, secretary to the Minister of Internal 
Affairs, who at an early period of Zerah's history, had 
introduced a brief notice of him in a book he had 
published. We insert his leltei; as a specimen of the 
complimentary style of the French. 

"To Mr. Colbum, father, 

"SiK, 

" Persuaded that I have only done justice to the 
qualities (endowments) of your son, by naming him 
with approbation in " The Annals of Education," 
published by me, I can but be charmed, to receive 
you and him at my house on the evening of Wednes- 
day.'' 

Then after all his titles written out in full, his 
name was signed, " Guizot." 

English flattery is sometimes fulsome; but the 
French use the superlative degree much more freely. 

A Jew broker called on Mr. C. and after some 
conversation, invited his son to call at his house some 
evening, and take tea; it so happened that he went 
on Saturday. Mr. B. was very friendly and cour- 
teous, but after the evening was nearly spent, per- 
ceiving no preparation that indicated the approach 
of eating, the boy took his leave, uncertain what it 
might mean. He afterwards learnt that the seeming 
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neglect with wbich he had been treated, was owing 
to a Jewish scruple, which forbids their eating with 
Christians during any part of their Sabbath. 

It seemed to be an opinion with some of his 
American friends, that Zerah might enjoy greater 
advantages for obtaining an education in Paris than 
in any other place where he had been, though no 
organized, connected plan, was struck out to accom- 
plish this. As he had made good proficiency in the 
French language, the study of the German was 
commenced, but it did not strike his mind favorably, 
and he ma(^ little progress in it. After things had 
stood in this situation for a few months, and perceiving 
no prospect of any regular plan of patronage, Mr. 
Colburn left his son in Paris, and went to London, \o 
see what advice or aid he might receive from his 
friends associated in the Book Committee. The 
matter had slumbered with them : nothing had been 
done. Being incited by *the presence of Mr. C. to 
make some new movement, they inserted the following 
item in the Prospectus : " The education of the boy, 
since the first publication of this Prospectus, has been 
carefully attended to, (by whoip or at whose expense 1) 
and his progress in mathematics and in languages is 
truly astonishing ;" (rather stronger expressions than 
the fact would warrant ; and then) " but it hai^ 
become necessary that some portion of the subscrip- 
tion should be paid to Mr. Colburn, to enable him 
to continue his son*8 education." " The subscribers 
are therefore requested to pay the amount of their 
subscriptions to Mr. Thomas Biggs, who is duly 
authorized under the hands of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, M. P., Mr. Basil Montagu, K. Fiuley, Esq. M. P. 
and Sir Humphrey Davy, to receive the same.** 
This man, Thomas Biggs, accordingly called upon a 
large number of the subscribers ; on the credit df the 
subscription Mr. Colburn borrowed one hundred 
pounds of Kirkman Finley, and returned to Paris, 
encouraged in regard to the arrangement. 
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As already stated, Washington Irving was at that 
time in Paris ; soon after his return from London, 
Mr. C. called upon him, and made known his situatibn. 
Thus becoming acquainted with the subject of this 
memoir, Mr. Irving was led to take a decided interest 
in promoting his father's wishes ; the education of the 
boy. Soon after Mr. I. took the boy to the house of 
Mrs. Fenwick, a lady well known in the circle of 
American society in Paris, where were assembled sev- 
eral gentlemen of the army. General Haxo was one. 
The names of the others are not remembered. The 
General seemed quite pleased with his answering 
questions, and gave him the usus^l French salute, a 



The first intimation after this introduction which 
the father had of the success of Mr. Irving's exertions, 
was a letter from that gentleman, stating, that the mat- 
ter which had been brought before these officers, had 
by them been presented to the Minister of the Interior, 
and receiving his sanction, was to go in the form of 
a regularly certified memorial before the King, re- 
questing his assent in establishing the youth at one 
of the Government schools, formerly denominated the 
Lyceum Napoleon, but now the Royal College of 
Henry the Fourth : but before the King's consent 
was obtained. Napoleon returned from Elba, and the 
matter in its present form was ended. However, they 
persevered in their eflforts ; the Emperor was applied to 
in his behalf, and the necessary approbation obtained. 
Accordingly he entered that seminary May 30th, 
1815. He was informed that the Emperor had sig- 
nified a desire to see him, but the sudden reverse pro- 
duced in his fortunes by the defeat at Waterloo, pre- 
vented this. 

In order that the bounty of the French government 
may be duly appreciated, it is proper here to observe 
that the school in question was designed for the gen- 
eral education of the scholar, a knowledge of read- 
ing being the only requisite for admic^ion. And even 
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this seemed to be set aside in the case of one student, 
nearly eighteen years old, who was there, trying al- 
most in vain to kam reading and writing. Masters 
were employed to teach writing, French grammar, 
a critical acquaintance with their language, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, &c. &c. After this course of 
Study had been honorably passed through, the labo- 
rious student might be a candidate for admission into 
the Polytechnic school, where he might pursue 
studies more decidedly of a warlike character. 

The annual expense of the school, comprising 
ev^ry thing — Aboard, clothing, books, tuition, medical 
treatment if needed, &c. &c. was 1000 livres (200 
dollars). The purchase of an outfit with which to 
enter, clad and furnished in every necessary, amount- 
ed to 750 livres (150 dollars). But this latter sum, 
the officers of the establishment expected Mr. C. to 
pay. When this should be paid, his son might re- 
main in the institution until his studies were com- 
pleted. 

The seminary in which Zerah was now placed 
was in almost every respect a specimen of his genius, 
who at the military college in Brienne laid the foun- 
dation of his greatness, land commenced his career, 
afterwards so remarkable and important to the inter- 
ests of Europe. The scholars were habited in a blue 
uniform, with the Eagle of France on the buttons, a 
large cocked hat, and tri-colored cockade. They rose 
and slept, studied ahd played, ate and refrained from 
eating, at beat of drum. In winter they rose before 
day to commence their studies. They were detained 
in their school room not only when met in class for 
recitation, but also during certain hours allotted to 
preparing their lessons, imder the care of a teacher. 
Three times a day they were let out to play. 

Their breakfast consisted of dry bread and water. 
Dinner at noon consisted of soup, not made in the 
best culinary style, meat, and something else as a 
third course to finish the meaL At dinner and sup- 
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per, their drink coneisted of Aei«? cotrntry-wine mixed 
with water ; this they called " AbundanGe.'' They 
had a luncheon of dry bread at four, and sup^ 
per at eight, when they went to b^d. Previous to 
undressing at night, and before leaving the dormi* 
tory in the morning, o6e of the boys was called up^t 
to repeat the Lord's prayer. No correction with a 
stick, or any other weapon, was allowed ; but some- 
times a tutor was unmercifully liberal with his 
band. Imprisonment for daysy in ease of a fliEtgrant 
offence ; dry bread at dinner or at supper ; withhold- 
ing from the schokwrs permission to go home once m 
a fortnight, and spen^ng the hours allotted to recre- 
ation in writing off one, two, or more, hundred lines 
from some Latin author, were among the punish- 
ments most in use. Expulsion was seldom resorted 
to.* 

Their hours of recreation were spent under the im- 
mediate superintendance of an officer of the estab- 
lishment : no quarreling, boxing, or fighting, was 
allowed. They had two Sabbaths in the week, 
Thursday and Sunday, on which study was suspend- 
ed — at least the recitations in class — and the Romish 
Mass attended in the qoUege chapel by all except six 
or seven, who claimed exemption on account of being 
Protestants : after which, in pleasant weather, they 
were led out to walk in various parts of the city, or 
the ac^acent suburbs. On all dther occasions, they 
were confined by bars and bolts from any intercourse 
with the populous city, and all its temptations. 

With a view to render the scholars hardy and ro- 
bust, any thing like a surtout or great coat was not 
fumislied by the stewards, and the use of them in 
the winter discountenanced. Ta such as preferred 
the improvement of their own niinds to the relaxa- 
tionfei and amusements so frequently prized by youth, 

* Some time after the king's return in 1815, a son of General 
Savary was expelled for disloyalty in writing on the wall, "Long 
MnrtlMEttiperor." * 
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this seminaxy afforded peculiar advantages. It is in 
the author's mind a question, if there be in England 
or America any school that can compare with the 
French Lyceum. Study was made an active busi- 
ness ; a discipline (not nominal merely,) was en- 
forced ; retirement was inevitable ; board, clothing, 
and every other necessary wer^ at hand— ^ within 
the limit of two hundred dollars per annum. 

After the battle which terminated the hopes of 
Napoleon in 1815, while the Parisians were expecting 
the approach of the allied armies, the scholars re- 
ceived permission to go out to a certain spot on one 
of the roads that led to the city, and dig trenches to 
* fortify the passage into their capital. With one con- 
sent, and frequent shouts of "Vive I'Empereur !" 
they sallied forth, the young man and the child seven 
or eight years old, and spent the day in that em- 
ployment. With little exception, the youthful com- 
munity were warm in their attachment to the Impe- 
rial government. 

The prospect was now more flattering than it had 
ever been before for Zerah Colbum to receive such 
an education as would qualify him, if education 
could do it, to be useful in the scientific world. While 
in the Lyceum, he attended to the study of L'Ho- 
mond's French Grammar, writing and Latin ; but as 
no provision had been made to pay the expense 
of his outfit, his situation was not so permanent as 
might have been wished. Mr. Colburn being now at 
ease, and at liberty, in relation to his son, returned to 
London to attend to the subscription business. 

It was late in the summer when he arrived in 
England. He found that Thomas Biggs, the au- 
thorized agent, had actually collected alK)ut one third 
of the subscriptions : when called upon to account for 
receipts, it appeared that he had appropriated to his 
own use the whole sum ; he was a poor man, so thai 
a legal course would have recovered nothing, and 
Mr. Montagu manifested no inclination to point out 
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a course by which the loss might be retrieved. Mr. 
Colburn began to discover that the committee men 
were relaxing in their tone of interest, as if they had 
long enough been concerned in the business, and 
being now indisposed to support him in a loss which 
they had indirectly brought upon him, the whoto 
undertaking, as far as they were concerned, fell to 
the ground. 

Wounded, discourage^ and wholly ignorant what 
course to ptirsue, Mr. C. applied to some persons who 
had not previously taken a very active part in patron- 
izing him. He disclosed to them the delinquency 
of Biggs, as well as the establishment of his son at 
the Lyceum. They manifested much sympathy for 
his trials, but instead of rejoicing that he had found 
such fiiefids in Paris, they appeared to be mortified 
that after all the high professions and anticipations 
of patronage in London, they had done nothing, and 
the subject of their talk had been taken by the hand 
by the French government. One of them remarked, 
*Mt never should be said that his friends in 
London bad xu>t succeeded in efficiently patronizing 
him." But what could be done 1 Old plans had 
become ineffectual ; some new one must be started. 
At length the idea suggested itself to them of raising 
two hundred pounds annually for six years, to defray 
the expenses of his education. They prepared their 
prospectus under the names of George Bridges, Esq. 
Alderman, Sir James Shaw, and one or two others 
as a committee, to manage the business, and a few 
names were obtained on this plan. 

The idea of removing his son from the Lyceum 
was not agreeable to Mr. Colburn, but the persuasion 
of his new friends, added to his inability to procure 
the sum due for his outfit, (750 francs) at last ij^duced 
him to assent to their proposition. 

Having formerly become acquainted with an 
American named Goldthwaite, at that time in London, 
and wishing to go to Paris, Mr. C. called on him to 
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iee if he would caU at the Lyceum, take his mm 
away, and bring him back to Londou. He agreed 
to do it if he were furnished with the means requisite. 
jMr. C. accordiijigly borrowed twelve pounds to fiay 
Ihe tfaveiing expenses of his son, and be departed. 

Goldthwaite was in Iruth a poor miserable wretch. 
He went on to Paris, called at the school, and stated 
his business to Zerah. He made known in part his 
father's wishes, and gave it as his opinion that it 
^ould be much better for him to tarry where he was^ 
and pursue his studies. He also requested him to 
direct a letter to his father stating that he chose to 
remain in Paris, which letter be would see safely 
forwarded. The fact was, the rogue ha4 appliea 
Mr. Colburn's money to his own use, and took this 
course to furnish himself with a plausible excuse for 
returning without ^erah, as if he had refused to 
leave the school. Zerah suspected nothing of all 
this, and wrote to his father stating that he should 
like to revisit London, though if it were for the best, 
he was willing to remain where he was. Gk>ldthwait« 
returned to England, dUUvered bis leu^i^ Ai»d Mr* 
Colbum immediately set oS himself, took his son out 
of school^ and arrived in Loodon in February, 1816« 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Manners of the French people.— New Year's day. — ^The Morg;ui. — 
Dautun. — ^Wild boy.— Fountains. — Gallery of the LouYr^.^Re- 
turn of Napoleon. — ^Ney. — ^Labedoy^re. — ^Lavalette. 

The period which it was the writer'afortune to spend 
in France, was a very interesting one. As already 
intimated, there were numbers in that country who 
could not reconcile themselves to the great changes 
produced among them by the hated intervention of 
foreign power. Still the majority of the people seemed 
disposed to make the best of their troubles, if indeed 
they considered them to be ^troubles, while the ne- 
cessary business of life proceeded as before ; so did 
gaiety, recreation, and folly. Indeed this would 
seem to be the very atmosphere in which a French- 
man lives and breathes and moves. Residing in an 
• elegant city, whose aspect seems peculiarly adapted 
to the lighter pursuits of life ; situated in a delightful 
climate, and furnished with all the variety, of objects 
that can exhilarate, or indu<;e forgetfulness of what 
is unpleasant and painful ; in the midst of spacious 
walks, luxuriant gardens, shows, amusements of 
every kind^ while the various arts of elegant and re- 
fined life present their noblest works to charm the eye, 
aod gratify the sense. 

As might be expected from these circumstances^ ta- 
ken in connection with the low state of religious feel- 
ing or information, itmustbe confessed that while there 
are many names who .do honor to France, still there aie 
many things in the allowed practice of the Parisians, 
which set them in a very dubious light, as it regards 
etriotness of morality, and a high regard for the. 
8* 
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spiritual power' and influence of the Gospel. Thiir 
may not be wondered at, considered as a common 
circumstance among a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of every country; but to him who remembers the 
impieties which characterized their Revolution, it may 
be matter of inquiry whether their present Situation at 
least be not a necessary effect in the order, of those 
heaven-daring causes. Perhaps iastead of wondering 
at their present degradation as to mcH^lity and reli- 
gion, we may rather with gratitude admire the sustain- 
ing mercy of the Almighty, whom they so highly pro- 
voked, that lie did not root them up, as a nation, not 
scattering, but destroying by one general eKtermina- 
tion. 

As may be expected from the preceding remarks, 
the Babbath is little regarded as a day of religious acts. 
Let it not be inferred from this that they do not re- 
|>air to their splendid churches, and bow to their 
saints and Patrons : all good Catholics do this ; but 
in connection with this, it is for all their citizens a 
day of unusual festivity. Artisans, mechanics, and 
a]Ii)thers whose employments have prevented them 
. ^rsuing their pleasure during the week, now come 
forth in all the buoyancy of unrestrained inclination^ 
to take once more their fill of such various deligh'ts 
as they covet, or their city affords. The theatres are 
open ; the public promenades are frequented ; music 
and dancing are heard and seen, and an apparent 
recklessness of things past, and things tb come, sen- 
sibly prevails. It is no uncommon tlung to see in 
the public gardens parents leading forth their children^ 
and encouraging them to group together and show 
their agility in the dance. Gambling houses, are 
open ; coffee-houses thronged, and vanity with its 
atendant evils prevails, without any effort maife 
or intimated by the constituted authorities to regulate 
or reform. 

One of their greatest festivals is the commence- 
ment of the New Year ; not indeed distinguished by 
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aayreligioos ritee, but eelebrated with annual rejoio- 
ing as Christmas in England, or Thanksgiving days 
in our country* Parente and childrien reciprocate vi^ 
its ; friends meet together ; presents are interchanged ; 
superiors and their dependants mutually greet each 
other. The porter of the house in which the writer 
lived was a man who had possessed some consequence 
before the Revolution, but being stripped of all hit 
property in the disasters of that bloody period, he wa« 
reduced to the necessity of eupp<»rting himself by a 
servant's life. On the morning of January 1, 1&12^ 
while finishing break&st, Mr. Colbum was called to 
the door by the ringing of his bell ; he started to 
open it. In walked a man and woman sumptuouslv 
arrayed in the fashion of 1780 ; wonder seized their 
minds to know who these illustrious guests might be. 
Their first salutation was to offer the kiss of love U> 
Mr. Colbum, who I'etreated from the embrace, as 
well as a young Irishman who was living with him 
in the capacity of Interpreter. It was by this time 
discovered that these who made their morning call^ 
were no less personages than the porter and his wife, 
arrayed in the garments they wore on the day when 
they plighted hands and hearts to each other, some 
forty years before. They had come to ofler their con- 
gratulations on the return of the New Year. . 

The greeting of Frenchmen when they meet, is a 
kiss. It is a prevaiUng custom to see friends who 
meei in the street, or elsewhere, fling their arms 
around each other's necks, and press their bearded 
lips together. 

There are in Paris several hospitals for the reception 
of the sufiering poor. One building, called the Mor- 
gue, is, we believe, in its use peculiar to Paris ; it is 
designed for the reception of such dead bodies as are 
fouiMl in any part of tlie city, which being deposited 
there by the proper officers, are exposed to be recog- 
nized by their, friends, who if they have lost a relative 
in any mysterious manner^ go to thisplace, and tak^ 
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care of their remains. At one time, the writer went 
to the Morgu^, and saw three corpses, one of which 
had evidently suffered violence in death. 

In the beginning of 1815, a circumstance todc 
place that excited much interest in Paris. A surgeon 
in the army, named Dautun, was arrested at a gamb* 
ling house in the Palais Royal, on the testimony of 
a scar on his wrist. Some time previous, the officers 
of the night had found while passing on their rounds, 
in the different parts of the city, four parcels tied up. 
One contained the head, another the trunk, a third 
the thighs, and a fourth the legs and arms of a man. 
In the teeth, tightly compressed, was a piece of hu-* 
man flesh, apparently torn out in the dying struggle. 
The parts were collected, and put together in their 
regular order and exhibited for a number of days at 
the Morgufe. The mystery which involved this dark 
transaction excited quite an interest, land numbers 
went to behold the corpse. The general and only 
conviction was, that he must have been murdered ; 
but for a number of weeks no clue was obtained to 
elicit information on the subjec^. When it became 
improper to keep the body longer above ground, a 
cast in plaster was taken, fully representing the mur- 
dered victim, and this remained a much longer time 
for the public to see. At length Dautun happened 
to be engaged in gambling at the Palais Royal : he 
played high and lost ; calling for liquor to drink, and 
angry because the waiter was somewhat tardy, when 
he came with it, Dautun emptied the glass and threw 
it at the waiter. It was shivered into a thousand 
pieces, and a fragment was carried into Qautun's 
wrist, under the cuff of his coat. The spectators 
gathered round, and learning the accident, wished 
to see the gash ; he drew down his sleeve, and 
firmly pressed it round his wrist ; they insisted on 
seemg it, he obstinately refused. By this course, 
the bystanders were at length led to suppose that 
something mysterious was involved ia his conduct^ 
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and they determined at all evejoits to see his wrist. 
By force they pushed up his sleeve, and behold, a 
scar, recently healed, as if made by the tearing out of 
flesh, appeared. The landlord had been at the Mor- 
gue, laA seen the murdered man with the flesh 
between his teeth, and it struck him in a moment 
that that flesh was torn from this man's wrist. Char- 
ging them to keep him safe, he hastened to call in 
the legal authorities, and arrested him. 

In the event, Dautun confessed that being quarter* 
ed at Sedan, and out of money, he came to Paris to 
try some adventure. Knowing that his brother had 
a large sum^ by him, directly on hie arrival, he went 
to h^ lodgings in a retired part of the city, about 
eight in the evening. He entered the house, unno* 
ticed by the porter, and passing to his apartment, 
found his brother asleep. He immediately commen« 
ced his work of death ; his brother waking up defen- 
ded himself but, in addition to the surprise and hor- 
ror of the moment, being in a feeble state of health, 
all the desperation of his struggle was overpowered. 
In the s<Hifiic, he tore out the flesh. Being killed 
the surgeon cut up the body, tied it up in four 
parcels as before mentioned, secured the money and 
retired. 

He also confessed that eleven months previous he 
had murdered an aunt, who was living with a second 
husband, to obtain money. Her husband was arrest* 
ed and imprisoned for a number of mcmths, but bm 
nothing appeared to criminate him, he had been dis* 
charged. The writer saw the unhappy fratricide on- 
hi9 way from priscm to the ^dace of execution. 

While Zed'ah was at the Lyceum Napoleon, a 
Catholic clergyman, with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in Dublin, called upon him and took him to 
visit a neighboring family. One of the household 
was a yottng man who had been found in the forests 
four or five years previous. When first discovered,^ 
|ie was perfectly naked, squatted down in the mire^ 
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On the approach of his discoverers he fled on all 
fours, as a wild aniinal.» They pursued and succeeded 
in securing him, almost dead with fear. He was 
judged to be at that time about fourteen years of age, 
but was unable to utter any articulate sound ; he 
subsisted upon the spontaneous productions of the 
forest, roots, nuts, &c. and except his form in no res- 
pect differed from the brutish inhabitants of the 
woods. He was taken to Paris, placed in a private 
family, and every exertion was made to instruct him. 
He had not been able ta speak, but in writing he bad 
made considerable improvement. Specimens of his 
penmanship were shown : his habits and manners 
were gentle and inoffensive ; but no traces had ever 
been discovered of his birth or mysterious exposure, 
though it was supposed to haye been the deed of 
unnatural parents. 

With all the defect of French morality, the author 
is of the opinion that as a nation they are much less 
addicted to intoxication than the English. During 
the eighteen months that he resided in that metro- 
polis, he remembers to have seen but tme drunken 
man in the streets : in London such a sight is very 
common. This may be partly owing to the quality 
of their common- wines, which are very cheap, and 
much used, — as freely as porter and cider in other 
countries. The public fountains are very numerous^ 
scattered over every part of the city, where there 
seems to be a space sufScient not otherwise appro- 
priated. The water is collected, and by means of 
pip^s, thrown np to a considerable height in the air, 
producing a very grateful sensation to the eye, and 
on the temperature of a summer atmosphere. 

Napoleon was a munificent patron of the arts and 
sciences. While he gave liberal encouragement to 
men of genius, he seemed anxious to furnish all with 
an opportunity for iiliprovement. Among his various 
Efforts, it may be mentioned that the remarkable 
collection of curious and scientific objects made al 
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i^ifferent times^ under his directioD, ia his caiDpaigxis 
abroad, send deposited in Paris, were mostly free, for 
the inspection of alL The Garden of Plants, with 
all itS: treasures of botanical knowledge, was acce&- 
sibfe to any. The Menagerie of wild beasts and 
birds, within the precincts of the Garden, was public. 
The galleries of Paintings in the Louvr^, and also in 
theLuxembourgPalaces, were thrown open, while rich 
and poor, the gay Parisian belle or English Nobleman, 
as well as the sooty chimney-sweeper, with an equal 
light surveyed the rich specimens of Art before them. 

It is not so in London : the Royal Menageiie at ths 
tower is kept from the vulgar eye, and their extensive 
cabinet of curiosities in the British Museum, is not 
to be seen by those who are too poor to dress in a 
respectable manner. Their cabinet contains mum^ 
mies and hieroglyphics from Egypt, statues from 
Greece and Rome, articles of apparel and weapons 
of war from the various savage nations in the Pacific, 
from Greenland, Kamschatca, &c. and aiiitpi^eiise 
variety of stuffed beasts and birds from evegr^part 
of the globe, besides many relics of antiquity fouii^ibL 
the British dominions. 

The city of Paris differs much in its aspect frojpa. 
the British capital. Though in a Frenc^jman's eye, 
il be the first among the nations in all respects, still 
we think that London exceeds it in general con*^ 
venience, and cleanliness. Yet the public edifices 
are more splendid, some of them ancient, and many 
are the lasting monuments of Napoleon's efforts to 
adorn the place of his residence. 

The return of the emperor from his honorable 
banishment at Elba in March, 1815, afforded another 
opportunity of contemplating the singular volatility 
of the French character. With many it seemed to 
be a matter of little moment who filled the throne : 
the same voices that sounded a welcome loud and 
long to Louis XVIII. in 1814, were now in excellent 
tune to shout ^ Long live Napoleon" on the twenty- 
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iiffBt of March, 1^15, the day after he arrived in 
Paris ; and when the royal rtinaway came back the^ 
second time, their accommodating loyalty couM still 
say, " King, live forever.'* 

In company with thousands, on that day the author 
had an opportunity of beholding the man, whoso 
name so long had illed Europe with terror. " Hew 
did he kx* V* is an inquiry to which he is not pre^ 
pared to give a cfirect reply. Of all the likenessev 
which he ba« seen during the last nine years, only 
<Mie conveys a proper representation of his features' 
and expression of countenance. Let it suffice U> say 
that he beheld in Napoleon a face so strongly marked 
by the hand of Nature in her most elevated and 
gifted mood, as seemingly to solve the mystery why 
aa obscure islander should by the superiority of his 
genius, rapidly rise from the lower grades of life, to 
an eminence envied by his competitors, dreaded by 
his foes, and gazed upon with admiration by a world 
at large. 

The peculiarity of his appearwice was in hiff 
countenance. Hii^ form had nothing remarkable. 
His frame was large and tall, his neck short. He 
was thin and spare in youth but grew corpulent in 
maturer years. He was habited in his ordinary 
dress, a Genera?s uniform ; blue, faced with white, 
with one or twa insignia of military orders on his 
breast. He occasionally came to the window of the 
palace, smiled and bowed to the crowds who came to 
greet him. With all the interest and veneration we 
feel in contemplating him, while we think he stands 
among the firs^ if not himself the first in policy and 
war ; while all the praise due to his exalted genius 
should^be rendered; his wild, reckless and unrestrained 
ambition, spreads a cloud over the records of his 
glory, and does indeed " darken the splendor of vic- 
tory :^ so that while .we admire the hero, we cannot 
love or approve the man. 

The hundred*days of his brief dominion were vati** 
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iraSly and actively spent in making preparations to 
<«neet the storm which from all parts of the political 
horixon was fast gathering round his devoted head. 
The declaration <rf war issued by the Allied Powers, 
iseemed w^ timed to call forth all the energies of his 
mighty mind, that as an Emperor he might meet the 
decisive day, and gather fresh laurels for Trance. 
"^ Already the veterans of former fields were beginning 
to exult in the hope of new toils and new victories. 
When frequently reviewing his gathering troops, the 
expression of Parisian joy was reiterated. His 
princes, and marshals, and captains, renewing their 
TowB of fidelity, were anxiously waiting the opportu- 
nity of signalizing their valor and skill more conspicu- 
ously than they had done in 1814. 

On the first of June, the very splendid spectacle of 
the Gfaamp de Mai was exhibited. Napoleon in his 
Imperial vestments, his chief officers in their state 
ettire, attended by a large retinue of troops habited 
in all their variety of costume, passed before hun- 
dreds of thousands of FreAch men, women and youthsy 
to witness an act of mutual loyalty and faith. A 
few days after, the Chief left the capital, and pro- 
ceeded on to meet the decision of his fate at 
Waterloo. 

The event of the battle is well known. Napoleon 
^returned in defeat, and Paris was soon surrounded by 
the victorious armies. There was some fighting near 
the city, and numbers of waggons were employed in 
bringing in the wounded from the field. The flash 
and report of artillery were distinctly seen and heard 
from the streets ; yet in the midst of all the danger 
80 nigh, and all the anxiety they ought to have 
felt in the approaching crisis, the inhabitants were 
Frenchmen stilL Business was attended to, recrea- 
tion flourished ;. and with many the momentous cir- 
cumstances without were little heeded. A number of 
the boys in the Lyceum, having heard that the Duke 
of WeUington had threatened to bombard the city 
9 
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from the heights of Montmiftrid, woiem a epeedj 
entrance were graced, were disposed to be a little 
uneasy. 

At length the city was surrendered ; the long re- 
turned ; and notrithstanding the rain wtiich fell on 
the day of his grand entry, the ladies and gentlemen 
seemed to vie. with each other in taking a command- 
ing situation, from which tp express their satisfaction 
at beholding his Majesty again. The fallen chiei^ 
appealing to the generosity of his conquercv, found 
the Prince Regent was influenced more by fear of the 
man, whose wars ^ad drained so much English Uood, 
than by a regard to his oi^n gbry in the estimation 
of the world. 

During the occurrence of these important trans- 
actions, the writer was mostly within the limits of 
the school, but he well recollects seeing numbers of 
officers passing along the streets with an empty scab- 
bard, having been deprived of their swords as a pun- 
ishment for the feeling which could not brook. the 
sudden blight of all their* martial prospects in the 
establishment of Napoleon on the throne, while the 
nation was consigned, by a victory gained, and the 
subsequent residence of English troops dispersed 
through the country, to Boqrl^n weakness and sn- 
perstitioD. 

The duel was frequently resorted to, as the most 
expeditious way of settling disputes between such as 
mourned the defeat at Waterloo, and those that re- 

{'oiced in the pew change of government. After a 
ittle space for reflection, the vanquished party de- 
sisted from unavailing tumult, — ^perhaps because 
they had no master spirit to direct sedition — and order 
was measurably restored. While few but deprecated 
the barbarous policy that brought the young and 
brave Lahedoy^re to a traitor's death for standing in 
support of the Emperor's claim, less sympathy was 
awakened by the sentence of Marshal Ney, so often 
deserting a falling cause entrusted to his fidelity. 
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A general admiration was felt at the courage of 
Madame La Yallette. Her husband had been ar- 
rested by the new government on a charge of trea- 
son, and sentenced to be shot. The night before his 
intended execution, his wife sought a last interview, 
which being granted, she clothed him in her own 
appwrel, whUe she put on his male attire, and re- 
mained in prison in his stead. He escaped beyond 
the French dominions, and subsequently obtaining a 
pardon, he returned to his noble consort. 
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. CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr* €olbum retums to London, and goes to Birmingham.-^Tlir 
Elarl of Bristol proposes to patronize his son; he is placed at- 
Westminster schooL — ^Difficulty on account of fagging. 

As already stated, Mr. Colbum arrived in Londbn 
with his son, in February, 1816. There never had 
been a time since they first left Cabot, that their 
pecuniary circumstances had been as low as they 
now were. Immediately on their arrival they called 
on Alderman Bridges, to make known their situation^ 
and obtain information in regard to their present 
course and future prospects. But a few names had 
been obtained in support of the last undertaking, and 
the gentlemen concerned spake very discouragingly 
of the success of their scheme. It was evident that 
the committee had found it much easier to sit down, 
devise plans, and subscribe themselves, than it was to 
take hold like men of business, determined to pursue 
an energetic course and succeed. 

"Before long they expressed their inability to raise 
the proposed sum. The true reason probably was 
this : it was now nearly four years since Zerah Col- 
burn first came to London ; the unusual interest that 
was felt in his ease had now- much subsided, and at 
the present time, if any thing was efiected, it must 
be done either by the liberality of a few, or by the 
persevering appeals of that few to the kindness of the 
public at large. Such liberality the few had not; 
such application to others was too laborious. While 
in Paris, being entirely dependent on the gifts or loans 
<rf friends, Mr. Colburn felt his situation to be trying ; 
but his son was provided for. It is true the officers 
of the Lyceum had frequently expressed a desire to 
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have the initiatory sum of 750 francs paid ; but it is 
at least probable that Zerah would never have been 
discharged from the school on account of this defi- 
ciency of means. Now these rich men, possessiiig 
ample means, and influence if disposed to employ it» 
had by their counsel, requests, and urging; removed 
his son from a school, where he was well provided 
for, and then forsook him without any cause, real or 
assigned, that could warrant them in such an un* 
gentilemanly procedure. It is not strange that Mr. 
C. was at a loss what course to take in this critical 
juncture— without money, without friends, and igno- 
rant of any art or calling by which to support him* 
self in London. 

Previous to his first visit to Paris, he had been 
invited by a Birmingham gentleman, Mr. Thomas 
Hadley, to bring his son to that place ; but his inten- 
ded journey to France rendered it inconvenient at 
that time. In the present dilemma a. journey to Sir 
mingham was concluded upon. 

When he arrived in that city Mr. Hadley recom- 
mended public exhibition as the proper way to intro- 
duee his case to the people. The patronage obtained 
• i^ this way was very limited, — a large part of the 
^ populatioti being composed of mechlnics and artizans, 
who had little interest or money to devote to objects 
of curiosity. Yet there were a number of persons who 
favored the American with very flattering attentions 
andLkindnesses, and though unable to make splendid 
offers, they rendered the author's residence among 
them very pleasant and agreeable. 
I While in Birmingham a curious little incident took 

i place ; a Mr. Barker gave Zerah an in^tation to call 

I and dine at his house. This gentleman bad an only 

child, a daughter six or seven years old : he told ber 
who was ocMQoing to see thenv&nd described his calcu- 
lating powers as something remarkaUy great. The 
child thought much upon it, and her meditations 
assumed «adi a turn, that when be 'Came, she was 
9» 
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afraid to enter the room where he was : she assocur^ 
ted the idea of terror with that of wonderful, and 
probably thought that some being at least as bad as a 
ghost or a fiend was in the house. Her parents used 
every e£fort to explain the matter to her, but with 
many tears and sobs she persisted in keeping oul of 
sight until he went away. 

The system of Phrenology, first invented by Dr. 
Gall, was at that period beginning to prevail. A 
gentleman in Birmingham sought the opportunity of 
taking a cast in plaster of the upper part of Zerah's 
face ; as this process has already been alluded to and 
may not be generally understood, it will perhaps be 
satisfactory to some readers to have it more fully 
described. The materials used are Plastev of Paris, 
finely pulverized, and tepid water ; being mixed inta 
a thin ccxnposition, it is laid on the face with a spoon. 
It Is sometimes customary to oil the hair, eyebrows, 
&c. to prevent adhesion, and to insert goose quills in 
the nostrils to afford a chance to breathe. Tha 
warmth of the face speedily dries the composition, 
when it is removed carefully, and* this mask serves 
as the mould for making the bust. Having tarfied^ 
about three months in Birmingham, during \^ic^ 
time Mr. Colburit had visited lA)ndon once in order 
to try and incite the gentlemen to prosecute the ob- 
ject they had so lightly abandoned, without discov- 
ering any prospect of essential benefit, he concluded 
that it would be useless to remain there longer, ^nA 
resolved to remove his son to the metropolis, in Order 
to continue his efforts to obtain patronage. For some 
time after their arrival they were in a very destitute^ 
condition, and debts were increasing for their neces- 
sary food, ^t length the idea suggested itself to 
his mind, of having his son confidentially explain 
his methods of calculation to such gentlemen as would 
become responsible for ten subscribers to the book ; 
one or two fiiends came into this arrangement, by 
which a relief ior present exigencies was obtained* 
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In this state of uncertainty and poverty, matters 
went on, until July, 1816, when he caUed at the 
town residence of the Earl of Bristol, to ask his patro* 
nage on the above arrangement. The only acquain* 
tance that he had previously had with his lordship, 
arose from his calling at Spring Gardens, while Zerah 
was exhibited, and leaving the names of himself and 
bis two sons as subscribers for the memoir. In 
answer to his request, the Earl directed a note to him 
dated July 26th, stating that if Mr. C. would show 
the nature of his business he would appoint an hour 
for seeing him. Accordingly in another letter Mr. 
C. stated the object of the request more fully, and an 
interview was granted. 

The reception which the father and his son received 
from the Earl was extremely gratifying. He mani- 
fested from the first a disposition to patronize the boy* 
^e very patiently entered into the merits of the case, 
requesting a recital of all the circumstances which 
-^ad transpired from the first discovery of his remark- 
^ - able faculty, the plans which had been adqited for 
«' his patronage, and their respective failures. * After 
obtaining what information Mr. Colburn could give, 
|b&' expressed a wish to have his son go up to Putney 
neatU^ where his lordship usually resided at his 
T country seat, during the summer months, and remain 
a few dajrs, in order that the Earl might have a 
better opportunity of becoming acquainted with his 
habits, turn of mind, &c. before he made any definite 
proposals. He was justly anxious to ascertain the 
probability of his patronage being well bestowed^ 
before he engaged very deeply in the subject. 

Accordingly Zerah went to Putney, where the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Calthorpe, and Lord Temple- 
town, were then on a visit. He received many 
expressions of kindness while there. TheJEIad had 
much conversation with him, in which he l»d aside 
Che reserve usually attendant upon rai&, and with 
mucb affiibility discQursed upon his progress in study. 
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his gift of reckoning, and his views of religious truth. 
He was a scientific rather than a political man. He 
was not bom to titles ; in early life he held a captain's 
commission in the Navy, and by the death of the 
former Earl, Frederick William Hervey, being the 
nearest heir, exchanged his captain's berth and 
moderate pay for an Earl's coronet and the splendid 
estates of his childless predecessor. 

He seldom took a prominent part in the discussions 
of the House of Peers, and while from his elevated 
rank he was d<k)med to participate in the fashionable 
pursuits of high life, as a good Churchman he was 
also anxious that the truths of revealed religion should 
be understood and believed by alL Though perhaps 
he might not have been fully acquainted with what 
we consider to be experimental piety, and of this we 
cannot satisfactorily judge, in all his intercourse and 
correspondence with the writer, he has manifested ^ 
deep and parental solicitude for his usefulness in this 
world, and his happiness hereafter. He seemed 
particularly desirous to gusurd the mind of his youthful 
proUgiftoxn. that Infidelity of sentiment which was 
common in the country he had recently left, and 
which was considerably prevalent in England. I^ 
teference to this, and well aware of the fSrcible 
manner in which the Bible proves itself, against all 
the attacks of skepticism, he enjoined upon him the 
task of committing to memory the fifty-third chapter 
of the Prophecy of Isaiah, for which he gave him a 
pound note. 

After tarrying at Putney three or four days, Zemh 
returned to his father's lodgings in Somerstown, a 
village in the suburbs of London, being clad in a new 
suit of clothes, the gift of the Elarl, with the under* 
standing that he should hear more from his lordship. 

Had this noble patron here limited his friendship^ 
the author's obligations to him wo«M have been 
great \ but when it is remembered timt these were 
only the first firu^ of a libeimltty that continued eight 
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years, the reader need not wonder that a pleaemre is 
taken in describing them so minutely. 

After the lapse of a week or ten days, a note was 
leceived from the Earl, requesting him to call again 
at Putney with his father. They went. His lor^lHp 
then fully made known his intentions, viz. ; to place 
the boy at Westminster school ; to keep him there 
until he should have completed his studies in that 
seminary, probably seven or eight years ; to pay for 
his tuition, board, and other incidental expenses. 
He directed Mr. Colburn to go to (he Institution, and 
ascertain the amount of the annual sum that would 
be necessary to answer all these demands. He also 
expressed his intention of furnishing Zerah with a 
number of books that he considered would be useful 
in establishing his religious views, viz. Bishop Butler's 
Analogy, Paley's Natural Theology and Horee Pauli'- 
nae, Wilberforce^s Practical View of Christitoity, and 
Dr. Doddridge's three Sermons on the Evidences of 
Christianity, which were soon presented to him. 

It now appeared to Mr. Colburn that better days 
were suddenly approaching, to compensate fox the 
trials and disappointments which he had experienced^ 
and both he and his son were highly encouraged. On 
Application for a bill of expenses at Westminster 
school, it was ascertained that the whole amount 
would be about 140 pounds sterling (620 dollars). 
The Earl ipade arrangements with his banker to 
furnish this sum in half yearly payments to Mr; C. in 
order to meet the several aimual terms of settlement 
required by the financial department of the school, 
and on the 19th September, he was legularly entered 
as a student there. 

When the above named day came, he was taken 
along to the school, and delivered into the care of Dr» 
Page, the head master* This gentleman and Mr« 
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Eliiie^ the bead master of the kwtt school,* iot^ 
Zer^h apart, (in the school room,) and spent a few 
minutes in esramining into the progress he had made. 
Being quite Frenchified in his pronunciation of the 
Latin, and not at sU familiar with the books used in 
that school, they placed him in the lowest class, and 
gave him a Latin Grammar, ^sop's Fables, &:c. 

As before intimated, the ancient languages were 
the only study pursued within this school : the man- 
ner of teaching was decidedly calculated to accietom 
the mind of the tyro to his task, and« render it easy 
and familiar. In the recitation of every lesson, the 
master required his class to parse-every W(n*d of im« 
portance, and at the same time to repeat the rules 
verbatim for the government of the wofd. The fail- 
ure of a word in repeating the rules in parsing, or in 
the previous exercise of construing the passage, ren« 
dered the scholar liable to be dii^laced by his more 
accurate comrade. The lessons were adapted to the 
ability of the student, — at first a few lines, not more 
than four or six, were given to translate, and bring 
in a writen copy thereof— and in the four years spent 
in the under school, fourteen or sixteen lines were not 
often e:Kceeded. To prepare this lessim for construing 
and parsing", quoting all iho rtdes connected there** 
with, was generally consid^ed a sufficient task by 
the scholars — the little Uiat was learnt at a time was 
by this course learnt thoroughly, and far more useful 
than if a longer lesson bad been hurried over in a 
hasty and careless manner. 

The first lesson on Monday morning was a recita* 
tkm of the Church Catechism contained in the Com* 
mon Prayer, (not the Westminster Catechism, though 
tecited in Westminster) among the younger classes, 
while the older ones studied a higher work called the 
^'Expoeitionof the Catechismi" The Masters and 

* It was a prerogatiTe Tested in the hands of the two head mas- 
ters to inflict the punishment of the rod, upon such scholars as were 
reported to them for that purpose by the assistant ushers. 
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Ushers were all mimsters of the^ Church of En^ai)d» 
aad.accordingly paid strict attention to this part of 
learning. The books used in the under school, during 
four years, were principally ^sop's Fables, Ovid'e 
Fasti, C(Nmelius Nepos, and a' selection from the 
Metamorphoses. Two books, Clark's Introduction to 
making Latin^ and a summary of Scripture History^ 
were used for translating English into that language, 
Yirgil, Cesar's Commentaries, &c. were not stud^d 
till admission into the upper, school, whei^ the Greek 
Criammar was taken hold of. 

The boys were summoned into school an hour 
before breakfast ; after which meal, they went in 
again at nine and continued till noon ; and again from 
half past one till four o'clock. On every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, there was no attendance 
required in the afternoon, and very frequently some 
great man would call in and request the head master to 
give his scholars leave to play during the remainder 
of the day, which request was uniformly granted. 
Added to all these, the festival of every saint men- 
tioned in the calendar, was distinguished by services 
in the church and a cessation from study. Besides, 
the stated vacations at different periods of the year 
amounted to three months in all, so that in fact the 
true term appropriated to study could not much ex- 
ceed seven months in the year. The discipline of the 
school was in aspect decided and strict, though not 
so in reality. The birch rod was the ne phis uUra of 
punishment in ordinary cases, beyond which expul- 
sion (seldom resorted to) was enforced. 

From the above named circumstances, it need not 
be a matter of surprise, that eight years should be 
required to obtain a knowledge of Latin and Greek ; 
while the same term spent in the French Seminary, 
at less than one third of the aimual expense, would 
seud the student forth with a general ^and excellent 
education. 

The study of languages was generally pleasing to 
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Zerah: Bide requiriag the aid of a patiently inveeti^ 
gating mind, which he never had, but depending 
principaUy on the exercise of the memory, he .eagerly 
gave his attention to the French : the Latin was less 
charming in its outward aspect and construction, but 
it had its interest. It was a language of antiquity 
in which poets had sung, and historians had recorded 
the memorials of Roman fame and splendor, and 
presented to the mind a region worth exploring, and 
intellectual j^leasures worthy of pursuit. 

At the period of his entrance at Westminster 
school, he was a few days over twelve years old—* 
quite old for the class in which he was placed, but 
for that reason better able, as well as by his eight 
months' attendance at the Lyceum in Paris, to get 
speedily removed into a higher class. During the 
two years and nine months that he was connected 
with this institution, he accompUshed the labor for 
which the boys generally spent four or five years. 
He learned with facility, and the continual practice 
preserved what he acquired fresh in his memory. It 
IB, however, a truth which may as well be stated here 
as any where else, that the mind of Zerah was never 
apparently endowed with such a talent for close 
thinking on intricate subjects as many possess. He 
was not peculiarly fortunate in arriving at a result 
which did not readily present itself, or for which the 
process leading thereto was not soon discovered. It 
is for this reason that he has been unable to discover 
a prospect of his extensive usefulness in mathematical 
studies, or of justifying the high expectations which 
many had reasonaUy formed on account of his early 
endowment, and hence he feels more reconciled than 
he otherwise might in abandoning the wisdom and 
literature of this world for the duties of his present 
important calling. While in school he generally sus* 
tained himself among the four at the head of the class ; 
but was not remarkable either for quickness of mind 
or closeness of application. 
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Among the customs peculiar to Westminster school, 
was the performing t)f Latin plays just before the 
commencement of the Christmas vacation. The 
comedies of Terence were selected for this purpose; 
^nd the several characters were sustained by the 
members of the higher classes ; the audience consist- 
ed chiefly of the other scholars. 

The commencement of the season of Lent was 
signalized by a peculiar ceremony; as among the 
Catholics, so the Protestant Church recognizes this 
period of abstinence, though it is not observed with 
the same rigor and austerities. On Shrove-Tuesday, 
at noon, the scholars and teachers being on the point 
pf quitting the school room, the cook of St. Peter's 
College is ushered in, bearing in his hand a frying 
pan with a pancake just cooked ; after paying his 
salutations to the audience, he proceeds to show his 
dexterity by throwing the cake over the iron bar that 
was extended across the upper part of the room, 
about twenty feet high, and the scholar who was so 
dexterous as to catch it, had it for his pains. The 
origin of this custom is unknown. 

The custom .of fagging has already been alluded 
to. After Zerah had spent the first three weeks in 
becoming domesticated to the establishment, he was 
informed that he must commence his menial occupa- 
tions, and a boy in the upper school pitched upon him 
to be his Waiter. In addition to what has been said 
relative to washing dishes, cleaning bt)ots and shoes, 
&c. it may be proper to state more fully that the 
boarding houses provided breakfast, dinner, and a late 
supper at eight in the evening. The gentlemen of 
the upper school generally provided themselves with 
a supply of dishes for setting their tea table at five 
o'clock, and it was to furnish this meal that a part of 
the fag's labor was required. 

It so happened one Friday night, the first or second 
week that he commenced his services, that having 
been dismissed by his regular master, ancrther called 
10 
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oa him to do some work. He did it in each a 
manner that his master, the A)n of a baronet, Sir 
John L. Kaye, was very much displeased, and as a 
righteous castigation, took his left hand, twisted 
round the arm as far as he could, and then with 
clenched fist proceeded deliberately to beat his shoulder 
black and blue. He was a full-grown lad, eighteen 
years old, and in addition to his size, it was a decree 
among the students that any member of the under 
school lifting his hand against one of the upper 
school, should receive " wrath without mixture," the 
award of their combined and sunamary vengeance. 
This was too much like the treatment of the poor 
and degraded African, whose wrongs are day and 
night crying unto Grod for deliverance, and who, 
should he dare to lift his hand to guard his person 
from the lawless arm of the white man's t3rranny, 
must die. And this is justice ! this is liberty ! If 
there be in all the magazines of Divine wrath a boh 
more heavy, a storm of impending retribution more 
terrible than the rest, may we not expect it will yet 
fall in all its fury to punish us as a Nation for this 
abomination of our brethren. 

The next day Zerah went home to his father, 
celated what had happened, and showed his wounds 
and bruises. His father was very much surprised 
and displeased, and being a man of very independent 
feelings soon made up his mind that matters should 
not go on in this manner. Accordingly when his son 
went back on Sunday evening, he accompanied him, 
and called upon Mr. Knox, the usher who was 
stationed in charge of the boarding-house where he 
bodrded. On learning the circumstances of the 
case, Mr. Knox manifested a good deal of regret at 
the abuse that Zerah had received ; when Mr. Colbum 
inade known his dissatisfaction at the custom of fag- 
ging, from which aU this had proceeded, and his 
resolution to have his son a fag no longer, Mr. K. 
expressed his opinion that he could not be liberated 
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from this service. Mr. C« told him very frankly that 
he did not place his son there to be a servant, but to 
study. 

Mr. Knox appealed to the antiquity of the custom, 
that for more than a hundred years it had prevailed 
there and in the other public seminaries of the king- 
dom ; a custom which many fathers had attempted 
to evade in favor of their children without success. 
Mr Colburn, he said, had better remove his son, if 
the practices and usages of the school were disa- 
greeable to him. To this a prompt r«ply was given : 
" if you have power to expel my son for not fagging, 
you may ; I shall not take him away, neither shall 
he be a fag.*' 

It appeared from Mr. Knox's conversation and 
deportment that he deemed it most for the interest 
of the school to persevere in a course that would not 
disaifect, in the persons of their sons, the rich and 
titled patrons of the establishment, by taking away 
their waiters* As .Mr. Colburn obtained nothing 
satisfactory from him, he left his son with a promise 
to return on Tuesday morning and see how matters 

Proceeded, charging him at the same time to do 
othing for any of his seniors in the interim. The 
next day it was rumored round that some trouble 
was gathering ; the scholars made up their minds to 
repel the attempted innovation on their privileges. 
By some means Zerah managed to evade his masters 
during the day, but in the evening, under the same 
roof where Mr. Knox was engaged in his study, a 
number of the largest boys got him into their midst, 
and ordered him to work ; the job required was to 
clean a pair of shoes, (if he remembers aright ;) he 
refused, stating as one reason the command of his 
father ; they threatened ; still he remained obstinate : 
finally they proceeded from words to blows, and laid 
on without mercy, until he complied with their re- 
quirement. 
The next morning by sfunrise, his father arrived 
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and made inquiries as to his situation ; Zerah told 
Idm what had happened, and his father called on Mr. 
Knox, but was treated with perfect contempt. He 
then started to go over to see Dr. Page the head 
master ; on his way the boys from the windows 
hooted and yelled at the "Yankee." Dr. Page's 
view of the subject was similar to that of the usher i 
he stated his inability to abrogate the custom, but 
if Mr. Colbum de^red it, he was ready to expel Eaye 
for the abuse of his son. Mr. Colbum said he did not 
wish to have the young man expelled,* but that he 
should be taught to behave himself more like a 
scholar. Said he, "when I placed my son under 
your care, I did it in confidence that as a father you 
would watch over, govern^ and protect him ;'' he also 
told the Doctor ^at if the officers of the school did 
not do their duty, he should take the protection of his 
son into his own hands and defend him by the law 
of Nature. Finding him resolute in his purpose. 
Doctor Page and Mr. Knox had a consultation, the 
event of which was that in the forenoon, as Mr. 
Colbum was walking towards the boarding house, 
Mr. K. sent out his servant with a note ; remembering 
his supercilious conduct, Mr. C^ threw it away unr 
opened. Mr. Knox then came out himself, made 
such concessions as were accepted, and finally assured 
him that his son should not be compelled to fag any 
more ; satisfied with this arrangement, Mr. Colbum 
gladly left his son and returned home. 

The manner in which the custom of fagging first 
arose and grew iikto its present'strength and perma- 
nent existence is not known ; but the patronage it 
receives is a blot and reproach upon English fathers. 
The universality of its impartial power, favoring the 
son of a Duke or Earl uo more than the son of a poor 

■e It is an affair of no small moment to be expelled from one of the 
public seminaries, as it exdudes from the Uniyersities, and from all 
the patronage flowing thence, whether in the Church, the Army,, oc 
NaTy. It is ft severe dii^ace. 
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mechanic, affords no vindication of its opfHressions. 
With little exception it has been assented to and 
allowed by all parents who had placed their children 
at a public institution, though a few instances have 
occuned of their retnoval, rather than have them 
subjected to such unjustifiable abuse. We are not 
aware of any moral or intellectual pleasure or advan- 
tage that is secured by its perpetuity, any further 
than to gratify that desire so prevalent in many young 
minds to amuse themselves by the sufferings of others. 
Every feeling of the virtuous mind calls lordly for its 
destruction. When that period will comedo one can 
know. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Remarks upon Mr. Colbum's 8ituation.-^Zerah goes to spend his 
vacations with the Rev^Mr. BuUen.^— He leaves Westminster 
school. 

The inquiry lias without doubt already suggested 
itself to the mind of the reader, in what way Mr. 
Colbum supported himself while in London. That 
while at home witk his family, he was a hard work- 
. ing man, appears from a certificate to that purpose sent 
to him by the selectmen of Caboty in 1811, as weU aa 
from the present testinoony of his family and others 
who knew him well. But it was true, and need 
excite little surprise, that having a son so peculiarly 
endowed by his Creaitor, andi so many advisers, who 
were sure that they could poinl out through the me- 
dium of this gift the direct road to celebrity aijd 
wealth, he learned to rely more than was safe up9n 
external appearances for bis support. 

On his fbrst arrival in London, in 1812,^ when the 
public mind was unanimously excited in hk favor, 
wishing to be directed to some employment t^< which 
to support himself that he might not be an unneces- 
sary burthen upon the patronage his son received, 
bis friends discouraged the idea, assuring him of a 
readiness and abiUty on their part to take care of both 
the father and the son. During the time that hS 
child had been exhibited^ it was necessary that he 
should be accompanied by some suitable guardian 
and protector ; his father discharged that oflSce feiUi- 
fully. 

^nce the close of his public exhibition^ he had been 
sti& engaged in following those gentlemen who had 
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undertaken to patronize, in order to assist^ in accom- 
plishing their intentions. Thp time had never yet 
arrived, when he could see his son so well provided 
for as to justify him in leaving him, to return to 
America. At the present, he was very desirous of 
having the contemplated memoir publishec]^ that the 
expectations of subscribers might be answered, and 
himself realize some pecuniary advantage therefrom. 
Soon after his son was established at Westminster, 
a new Prospectus was drawn up, by whom is not re* 
collected, stating, doubtless for the encouragement of 
subscribers, what was absolutely unfounded, that the 
book was in the press, when as yet not a line of man-^ 
uscript had been prepared. 

The gentlemen on the original committee had 
selected a .person of mathematical reputation at 
Woolwich to write, and he had all the papers and 
' documents in his possession two or three years. 
He returned them without using. Mr. Colburn 
afterwards placed them in the hands of a gentleman 
oi the Inner Temple, but he also laid them in a 
safe place for years longer, and returned them in 
i)ie saMe coAditiosu Had be been able to reconcile 
bis mind to leave his son, when established at West- 



minster, and bequeath the memoir to Mr. . J|lgptagu 
and his associates, to pul^lish when they sh^Miiave 
obtained f^{>m Biggs the amount of his delin)|iti^<^l|% 



and returned home, though the separation woidifhave 
been extremdy unpleasant to his son, yet it would 
undoubtedly have been for the best. This however 
be did not do. 

In Londoa he could not pursue any trade, havmg 
'neither the means^ nor the necessary apprenticeship 
.of seven yean, and in the farming sections, he could 
have succeeded no farther than to work as a day 
laborer; anditmaybe^ that having- much republic 
can feeling, and lagk expeetati<xis, his mind shrunk 
from such a state of dep&ndance as an English day* 
laborer is subjected to. i et after aU, it is probable 
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that even a day-laborer's life would have jdelded 
more certain profit, and if he were contented therein, 
more happiness, than the course he pursued. About 
this time, he forwarded some Prospectuses to this 
country, for the purpose of obtaining subscribers for 
the book, but none were obtained. 

His son being now settled in a course of study, 
for some time his father subsisted upon such occa- 
sional donations as persons who had been concerned 
in former plans were pleased to contribute ; but this 
course, however justifiable it might have been on the 
ground of their previous undertakings and plans, 
¥^ich had failed for want of their perseverance, was 
irksome and revolting, or ought to have been, to his 
mind ; and besides, more than all these contributions 
was actually requisite in order that he might be coni- 
fortably maintained. 

At last the idea occurred to him that by removing 
his son from his situation as a whole boarder at 
Westminster, and having him board a part of the 
time at home, he might be personally profited by 
the bounty of Lord Bristol. There were many stu- 
dents attending school in this manner : lodging at 
their palrents' houses, and receiving breakfast and 
dinner at the boarding house. So long as this aU 
teration secured his son's opportunities for study alid 
improvement equally with tne other arrangement, he 
deemed it most advisable, and at the time, the Earl 
expressed no disapprobation at the change. Perhaps 
th^ Earl was unacquainted with it, yet the writer 
believes he was informed of it. 

Sometime afterwards, in the summer of 1817, be- 
ing still attentive to tht interest of his charge, he 
made provision for the boy to spend his terms of va- 
cation in the family of a clergyman. Rev, Henry St. 
John Bullen, his Lordship's chaplain, for the express 
purpose, HA stated in one of his letters, ^' of placing 
him in a situation to acquire other attainments, 
which^ though, less essentiid than mcNrals and learn* 
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ingy were nevertheless not to be neglected." Thus 
a plan seemed to be well formed and fully matured 
for preparing him in all respects for literary, scientific 
and polished society; and having now done every 
thing that appeared necessary to secure his welfare,, 
the* Earl soon after set out with his wife and chil- 
dren, and their necessary attendants, to visit the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

There are in England few among that class Whose 
means are adequate to the undertaking, that are 
insensible to the opportunities afforded for general 
information by traveling among the European na- 
tions : France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, are ex- 
plored ; the Mediterranean sea, the Holy Land, with 
all its antiquities iuteresting to the man of science, or 
the Christian philosopher, are visited, and it generally 
happens that the traveler returns to his native 
land more attached to his country, its government 
and customs. This is indeed a natural consequence : 
not merely would they prefer England because it is. 
their native land, but also on account of the decided 
superiority of its institutions, its civil, political, and 
religious privileges, above those of any nation on the 
continents Lord Bristolg who at this time went prin- 
cipally for the benefit of his children, was absem 
nearly five years. 

The Rev. Mr. Bullen, with whom the author now 
became acquainted, was a man in 'many respecta 
well qualified for the task assigned. He had been 
educated at Cambridge, and for a nmnber of years 
had been head Master of a Grammar school at Bury 
St. Edmund's, while formerly holding another living 
in the gift of the EarL His literary acquirements^ 
as might be expected, were very good, and his min- 
isterial talents such as rendered Him acceptable in 
the parish of Danton, Buckinghamshire, about for- 
ty miles from the capital, to which he bad been re- 
moved. 

JBeing much at leisure, and haviBg no children, he 
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undertook the private instruction of four boys in 
Latin and other branches. While residing with him^ 
Zerah pursued his classical studies, and also survey- 
ed the first six books of Simson's Euclid. Many 
have inquired if the study of Geometry was easy to 
him 1 He never found, that he recollects, any diffi- 
culty in understanding the demonstrations laid down 
by Euclid. Their fitness and adaptation to the va» 
rious problems or theorems were very evident to his 
mind, but the study was always dry and devoid of 
intere^. The reascm probably was, that while study- 
ing he did not realize, even in anticipation, the bene- 
fits of such a science ; had he been engaged in some 
pursuit that would have required the continual intro- 
duction and application of Geometrical principles, the 
subject would have assumed an interesting appear- 
ance, his mind would have been engaged in it, and 
he would have remembered the principles and argu- 
ments laid down. 

Mr. BuUen was occasionally in a mood of anec- 
4lote, and he had a numerous variety laid up in his 
head. He used to relate one in regard to the reason 
that his father had designed him for the church. When 
a little boy, he continually frequented a neighboring 
cabinet maker's shop, and often brought home square 
and triangular remnants of mahogany that were useless, 
and setting them up on the table or floor, would call 
them hUpidpU: hence his father took the hint, sent 
him to school, then to college, and he was in due 
time admitted to orders. Whether he knew aught of 
evangelical regeneration, or had ever felt a divine 
conviction leading him to devote himself to the work 
of the ministry, is another point, en which we feel 
incompetent to decide. 

To an individual confined from year to year in the 
tumult and bustle of London, the plan of spending a 
month or two during the pleasant season in the coun- 
try was very agreeable, and it afforded some little 
opportunity of observing the difference between a (ity 
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and a country life. The parish of Diinton wa» 
small, mostly lying at a little distance from the great 
roads, quite retired from the noise and hurry of any 
thing like a large population. The amount of tithes > 
was something liktf 150 pounds, or 666 dollars, be- 
sides the lands attached to the Parsonage. 

The inhabitants of the parish were geq^rally poor^ 
but in number sufficient to fill for the most part the 
ancient stone church respectably on the Sabbath. 
There were but four farmers in the parish in inde- 
pendent circumstances ; the^ rest were employed in 
laboring by the day ; yet they appeared to enjoy 
themselves. It is not recollected that any school ex- 
isted in the place for the instruction of their children. 
At no greater distance than this from London, the 
corruption of the English, or rather the traces of a 
former, dialect have been observed, in the use of 
words entirely new, provincial, and unintelligible. 
It is a circumstance of some little curiosity, that 
while in our vast territory one language will generally 
answer the purpose of him who travels ^om one 
extremity to another, on that little island there are 
so many varieties of dialect, differing so much from 
each other ; and it seems to be a striking comment 
on their poverty, their lack of means for information, 
and the few facilities they have for corresponding 
with each other from north to south, or from east to 
west. 

The produce of their farms consists of grass, and of 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats, for grain : very little 
bread is made of any grain beside wheat ; sometimes 
rye ifi used, or barley. The great demand for barley 
is at the brew-houses for making malt., No Indian 
com is raised in that country, unless William Cobbett 
has carried home the secret from this. While in 
France, the writer visited at the country seat of an 
American gentleman, 'where com, roasted and boiled, 
was presented in good order for eating. 

Their seasons are more temperate than ours ; it is 
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seldom that the soows come to any great depth, and 
they speedily melt away. During some winters in 
London, there would not be a flake visible until the 
middle of January, and then perhaps two or three 
light storms of half an inch or an inch, melted almost 
as soon as fallen : very seldom it lies for several days* 
The weatl^r is generally warm in summer, so as to 
be delightfully pleasant ; yet such is the inconstancy 
of the climate, that a sultry day may be followed by 
a frosty night. 

Some travelers have formed an idea that a clear 
sky is hardly ever seen from the island of Great 
Britaii^ on account of everlasting fogs. The writer 
can honestly give it as his opinion that he saw the 
clear blue ethereal a great many times while he 
staid in Europe, and he certainly thought it must be 
the sky ; he cannot conceive what else should have 
that cerulean appearance above. The fall and part 
of the winter are the term prescribed by law for 
hunting and shooting. From the first of September 
to the fourteenth of February, those who are qualified 
by possessing a certain amount of property,"" and have 
purchased the license annually granted, may kill 
partridges, pheasants, hares, &c. with guns or dogs. 
If other persons, or those qualified at other times, kill 
game, and thus violate the ancient feudal law, they 
are liable to prosecution and fines. 

Hunting the fox or the stag, (which last are general- 
ly kept in gentlemen's parks to be turned out when 
sport is desired) forms a great diversion for the higher 
Glasses, notwithstanding the dangers which attend it, 
and the injury thence accruing to the farming com- 
munity. Forty or more men mounted on horses of 
the English hunter breed, and occasionally a lady in 
the train, with as many dogs disciplined to the 
business, will follow the fox or stag across roads, 
fences, ditches, fields of standing grain or grass, at 
the hazard of their necks. Ten, twenty, and even 
thirty miles are sometimes traveled in this style of 
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Jehu-driving, without any stop or interruption, until 
the panting, exhausted object of their pursuit, is 
overtaken and slain. Almost every farmer keeps a 
couple of greyhounds, for the purpose of coursing 
hares, to feast upon himself, or to send to his friends 
in the city. 

The residence of the writer tit Mr. BuUen's was 
very agreeable in a number of respects. He was a 
man of many eccentricities, however, and some of 
them not at all pleasing ; he did not seem to possess 
all the patience that was requisite for an instructet 
of youth ; and in some instances, tlirough hastiness 
of temper, treated him with harshness and injustice, 
whereby Ae perfect satisfaction he would have felt 
at being under his roof was much diminished. 
Providence had favored him in the person of his wife, 
with one of the best of her sex, and she occasionally 
suffered a little in her feelings from the exuberance 
of hi& As far as country air, opportunity for learning, 
and access to a library, which though small in Eng* 
land would be considered large by our people, were 
desirable objects, in a pleasant and retired situation, 
Dunton was a very eligible place. 

After having spent the vacations of two years 
at Mr. BuUen's, Zerah was informed by his tutor that 
the Earl of Bristol had an intention of removing him 
from Westminster, and of placing him wholly under Mr. 
B.'s direction. As this idea was perfectly new to Ze- 
rah, so it was to hisfather^ when the clergyman 
wrote to him, giving information of the contemplated 
change. Undoubtedly the benevolent nobletnan had 
a right to dispense his charity in the way that 
pleased him best, and to say that he would no longer 
support the boy unless removed from Westminster 
school; but from the uniform cgndescension and 
kindness with which he had hitherto treated Mr. 
Colbum, it seemed no more than likely that he 
would first have consulted the parent's feelings in 
relation to the change, if the design had been his 
11 
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own : Mr. C. therefore concluded that the step was 
first suggested by Mr. B. with a view to his own 
personal emolument. 

The Earl was a,t that time as far off as Spa, in 
Germany, and all the knowledge he could have on 
the subject was probably derived from the represen- 
tations of one, and that one perhaps personally inter- 
ested. It would have been quite an addition to the 
Rector's moderate stipend, if he had contrived to se- 
cure the annual sum paid at Westminster for the 
board and tuition of Zerah. On receiving his letter 
Mr. Colburn immediately went down to see him ; he 
tarried two days at Dunton, and formed such an 
opinion of the clergyman, whether well-founded or 
not, as fixed him in the determination not to place 
Jbis son under his care. The author would observe 
that however much he respected his tutor for his 
ministerial character and literary qualifications, two 
or three months in the year, were as much as he 
should have been willing to spend under his care. 

Returning to London, his father wrote immediate- 
ly to the Earl, stating the matter according to the 
light in which it appeared to him ; in his reply his 
lordship appeared decided to have the boy established 
in a course different from his present one, but at the 
same time, kindly offered, if Mr., C. would let his son 
stay a year with Mr. BuUen, to allow him £50 for 
his own support. Had his father seen fit to come 
into this arrangement, though no way agreeable to 
the feelings of Zerah, it is probable that his educa- 
tion would have progressed ; and perhaps at the ex- 
piration of the year, some different arrangement 
would have been entered into, mutually satisfactory 
* to all the parties concerned. This, however, he 
would not do, and consequently in May, 1819, he 
left the school. 

Thus withdrawing from the patronage of the man 
who alone had undertaken to do all for him that his 
case required, let the writer be permitted to express 
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bis regret that any thing should have occurred, car- 
rying in its aspect the bare insinuation that the ob- 
ject of his kindness undervalued its sincerity and 
extent. It falls to the lot of very few to meet with 
such a friend : therefore it seems doubly a duty that 
such friendship should be appreciated — ^to return it 
ifiy in the very nature of things, impossible. 

Mr. Colburn always riJtained a lively sense of the 
benevolence of his noble Patron, but it may appear to 
some that he ought at all events to have entered into 
the arrangement devised above. His son feels as- 
sured that his father acted in this matter according 
to what he deemed a correct principle ; he also feefr 
unable to say which course was actually for .the best : 
but it seems as if with so much patronage off<^red by a 
man who was able and willing to assist,f some plan 
ought to have been acceded to that would have 
. shown more fully the grateful sense entertained, and 
the high value set upon such patronage. May the 
Lord repay that noble spirited gentleman here and 
hereafter ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Colburn 8ii^;eBU the Stage to his ton. — ^Remarks upon Thee* 
tres.<— ELe commencce Actor. — Goes to Edinburgh and Glasgow.— 
Dugald Stewart— Visits Ireland, and returns to London. 

Having now no longer any definite plan devised; 
beipg favored with the counsels of no one who might 
prescribe the most advantageous course, but being 
left to bis own resourses, to decide upon some means 
whereby he might make the talent of his son profita- 
ble^ Mr. ^olbum was for some time in ignorance as 
to any thing that promised even the appearance of 
success. Zerah was now in his fifteenth year; his. 
education was in a very unfinished state, so thai 
there seemed to be no way in which he could turn 
his natural or acquired abilities to good account, in 
promoting the object which his friends had long en- 
tertained. 

After much thought and anxiety on the point, it 
occurred to his mind that there was one calling for 
which he thought his son had a taste, in which he 
had not yet been engaged, and which might be pro- 
ductive of pecuniary advantage, namely, the Stage. 
He proposed it to his son, and he, being young and 
having a fondness for display, was well pleased with 
the foolish notion. While young he had imbibed an 
idea probably common to young minds, that there 
was quite a dignity and honor attached to their char- 
acters who personated Kings, Emperors, Patriots, and 
other great men : that it was very noble to spout 
forth their lofty sayings, and to show a large applaud- 
ing audience how natural it was to represent such 
exalted personages. 

The. next point to be ascertained was whether the 
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young calculator had any original gift or qualification 
for such an avocation. The proprietor of Covent 
Garden Theatre, was applied to for his opinion, and 
he thought there was much -probability of succejj|^ 
accordingly he furnished him with a ticket of free 
admission to the Theatre, in order that by seeing 
others perform, he might gain more insight into the 
mysteries of the drama. A teacher was engaged to 
, hear him recite his speeches, another to instruct him 
in handling the sword ; had he been at home employ- 
ed in the laborious pursuits of the farmer, how much 
more honorable it would have appeared. Well know- 
ing that his father had always entertained a poor 
opinion of the general reputation of the stage, his son 
was much surprised when he first mentioned to him 
this project : he made no objection, however. He 
can account for the adoption of this scheme by his 
father, only on the principle of necessity to hit upon 
some expedient to get a living ; his father designed 
to accompany him; and it is beyond a doubt in his 
own mind that had he continued in this way of life, 
he would always have enjoyed parental influence and 
caution to preserve him from the immoralities that 
are so Common among that profession. 

For the present, therefore, the idea of acquiring an 
Education was superseded. The effect produced upon 
his firiends and advisers by the new movement, was 
such as might have been anticipated. They could 
not thuik that it was in this path that he was destined 
to rise to honorable fame, and they doubted the pro- 
priety of his devoting himself to such a work : . they 
used their best arguments to dissuade him from it, 
but the fact was, something must be done, and this 
seemed as likely to succeed as any other imdertaking. 

The dramatic tutor at firSt engaged was dismissed, 
and Mr. Charles Kemble, one of the principal ac 
tors at Covent Garden, was applied to ; ne undertook 
the task, and for two or three m(»x(jtis the hoj wait- 
ed upon his instructions. 
11* 
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At that period the stage was Qot held in such poor 
repute as it now is in this country. There were in 
London fourteen play bouses^ which were well filled 
^kry night. 8ome of the actors engaged received 
eighty or a hundred dollars per week, while all who 
had but middling qualifications were able to support 
themselves. The character of the drama was high ; 
many looked up to it as the source from which their 
purest notions of virtue were to proceed. This sen* 
timent, if it ever had any foundation in truth, seems 
entirely unsupported at the present day. While 
indeed we are ready to admit that there are many 
truths of the most elevated character contained in 
some plays ; while we would not withhold the tribute 
of applause that is due to the talents o^ some dra- 
matic writers, for the correct representation they give 
of human nature in all its variety of good and evil 
tendencies, still we think it will be the unqualified 
expression of evey ingenuous mind which is informed 
on the subject, that exhibitions which so frequently 
present to the mind the idea of almost every vice or 
crime to which man is liable, cannot exert a very 
salutary influence upon the moral or religious state 
of the community. 

Should it be said that the inhabitants of ancient 
Lacedemon acted on a similar principle, in making 
their slaves intoxicated, and then exhibiting them to 
their children in order to excite in their minds a 
greater abhorrence of drunkenness, we think it may 
with propriety be replied, that degenerate man, unless 
endowed with a larger measure of divine grace than 
usually prevails over a theatrical audience, will be 
more prone to imbibe, imitate, and obey the unholy 
example which flits before his eyes, and insimiates 
itself into his spul, than to reject it. Should it still 
be urged that the moral influence of the stage is not 
in presenting every form of sin, but in setting forth 
its punishment upon the guilty, and thus vindicating 
insulted, suffering virtue, we would say it seems 
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inefficient after the chain is thrown around, and the 
fetter is riveted on the captive, to undertake to rescue. 

Perhaps indeed the crime of suicide, by which jd 
many dramatic heroes end a virtuous life, amid (A 
shouts of Christians, applauding their elevation aim 
fortitude of character, thus becomes less repulsive in 
its nature, and renders the disappointed, the dishon* 
ored, or the suflfejing, more reckless of the conse- 
quences of such an act, and indirectly leads them to 
its perpetration. What else could be expected from 
a place where the doctrines of the Grospel are seldom 
or D^ever mentioned, and the morality of the Bible 
would be thought out of place. The ungentlemanly 
profaneness which is so bountifully introduced in their 
comic prod^tions, may suit the vulgar ear, but 
cannot nourish the germ of any virtue in the souL 
The advocates of Anti-Masonry, who among many 
objections to the Masonic system, urge as an important 
one, the profanation of the Christian religion, would 
do well to ascertain whether the frequent use and 
introduction of religious forms on the stage, before 
assembled thousands, is not calculated to be as great a 
curse to the nation, as the supposed transactions with- 
in the Lodge : especially if they encourage the dra- 
ma. Added to which, the glaring immodesty which 
characterizes some of their performances, must be re- 
volting in the extreme to every mind of refined and 
delicate feeling, not to say, of Christian propriety and 
reserve. 

And who are they that stand at the threshold of 
this school of correct principles 1 who are they thai 
minister around this altar, whose kindling incense 
is thought to purify by its fires, illuminate by its bril- 
Uancy, and refresh by its fragrance 1 We do not say 
that no actor is as exemplary and amiable in private 
life, as he is applauded in his public career; but 
^uch characters are rare ; the greater part, even of 
the actresses, are persons whbse reputation iias been ^ 
sullied, not wholly by the breath of calumny. So 
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mach 8O9 that they could not be considered fit compan- 
ions in a discreet and virtuous circk. 

While such is the case in that part of the house 
^K)ropriated to the actors, the other divisions, devo- 
ted to the accommodation of spectators, are in perfect 
keeping. Instead of finding, as some might antici- 
pate, in every waiter a servant of true philosophy, in 
every surrounding guest a bosom ^red with the thirst 
of wisdom, and goodness, he will find intoxicating 
liquors presented : tipplers, pickpockets and sharpers^ 
continually suggesting the need of a double guard, 
not only upon his principles, but also upon his purse ; 
and where his inexperienced mind migh t imagine the 
fairy forms continually passing, as the handmaids 
of the palace of Wisdom, he sees abandoned females, 
lost to every consciousness of forgotten purity, with all 
their alluring arts and blandishments, shameless in 
crime, and boundless in effrontery, who are engaged — 
shall we say in fastening upon the mind the good im- 
pressions already received? — No; but with all the 
combined power of precept and example, soliciting to 
unholy indulgence ; and there is but a narrow chance 
for the unpractised frequenter of such places to re- 
turn unwounded and entire. 

Should the serious reader here inquire if with such 
views of the nature and tendency of the stage, tha 
writer consented'to be a play-actor, he truly answers, 
no ; though at that time be was not particularly in- 
fluenced by considerations of a religious sort. Yet 
he should have shrunk from a course thus displayed 
to his mind : he was then very young ; little acquain- 
ted with the evils it entailed on many ; and on the 
whole considered that calling as eligible as any other. 
It has been by subsequent acquaintance and observa* 
tion that he has been led to a more correct and estab- 
lished view of the subject. If there be any part of 
his life on which he is disposed to look Vith peculiar 
regret as wasted, whfle the whole has accomplished 
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little, it would be the year that was t^nt in prepar- 
ing for the Theatre. 

His first appearance in public was in the month of 
August, at Margate, a town seventy miles from Loi^ 
don, which derived its principal consequence from hSf 
iag on the sea coast, and a place much frequented in 
the summer by persons who were anxious to escape 
from the confinement of the city, and enjoy the fresh 
air and salt-water bathing. The part he attempted 
was that of Norval, in Home's tragedy of Douglas^j^ 
his first reception was tolflrably flattering, but as the 
audiences were not very numerous, the receipts of 
the bouse were not sufficient to enable the proprietor 
to make him any compensation. After spending four 
weeks in Margate, he went back to London, about 
the first of September. 

Having formerly visited Ireland and Scotland, Mr. 
Colbum thought it might serve his present interest 
to visit these countries again. Accordingly they 
packed up their scanty wardrobe, both common and 
theatrical, and embarked for Edinburgh on the 23d 
of the month. The distance by land is about four 
hundred niiles ; by sea, it is estimated to be four hun* 
dred and fifty. Their means were so limited that 
they had to engage a passage in the steerage, and af- 
ter five days of hard fare they landed at Leith, the 
sea port, distant about one mile from the city of £d* 
inburgh. 

Here Mr. Colbum called upon i!^ number of his 
former friends, and as he was in a destitute situation, 
they contributed to his present wants. It did not 
however appear probable that he would receive any 
encouragement at the Theatre, and therefore after a 
short tarry, they left for Glasgow. 

On their way to that city, they proceeded by the 
gteam-boat up the Frith of Forth about twenty miles, 
and then went overland three miles, to take passage in 
the canal boat which carried them to Glasgow. They 
went about two miles out of their way in or4er to 
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call at Kinneil House, the residence of Dugald Stew- 
ait. This celebrated man was then bending under 
the weight of infirmities, but he entertained them 
^frith hospitality and kindness while they staid, about 
an hour, when they regained the road which led to 
Che canal, and arrived the next day at their place of 
destination. 

Glasgow was not then what it had been to them 
on their former visit; of their friends, some were 
gone and some were estranged. Kirkman Pinlay, 
of the Book Committee, probably thought that he 
had done enough by lending Bir. Colburn a hundred 
pounds in 1815, and took no present interest in his 
afiairs. The prospect of patronage in theatricals, was 
as small as it had been in Edinburgh, and they soon 
sailed for Belfast, in Ireland^ As it had been six 
years before, so now their reception in this town was 
very agreeable. Nearly all their former acquaint- 
ances were still living, and manifested a sympathy 
for them in promoting the object of their present un- 
dertaking. 

They engaged lodgings in the house of a Catholic 
family, and soon called on Mr. Talbot, the manager 
of the theatre there. The dramatic company being 
then about to remove for a short recess to London- 
derry, it was not deemed expedient to introduce the 
young American before the public previous to their 
return to Belfast. The interval was spent on ex- 
pense, and\ without any benefit. At length the 
strolling company started for Londonderry, and the 
new candidate for theatrical distinction followed them. 
Being scantily provided with cash, and having time 
at command, Mr. Colburn and Zerah set out on foot 
to travel a distance of seventy miles. 

It was in the winter season, and the weather was 
quite rainy on their journey ; they had, therefore, no 
favorable opportunity for observing the country 
through which they passed. A number of linen 
manufactories lay on their road, and they saw pieces 
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of their manufacture bleaching on the grass. The 
snow had not begun to fall. After being out three 
nightg, they arrived at Londonderry. Before they 
came in sight of the town they saw nun!ibers of carts 
at the peat bogs, receiving their loads, which were 
transported to the doors of such as wished to purchase 
fuel, but were too poor to buy coal. The town 19 
entered by crossing a long bridge built of timber, 
and furnished at one end with a draw-bridge for the 
accommodation of vessels that wish to pass up the 
river, being the only bridge constructed of that ma- 
terial which the writer remembers to have seen on 
the other side of the Atlantic. This city is surround- 
ed by a wall nearly a mile in length, twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, and as many in wi4t,h, and is remark- 
able on account of the siege it sustained against the 
Catholic king James the Second, in 1688. They still* 
celebrate as a public festival the 18th of February, 
the anniversary of their deliverance. 

Zerah Colburn had no opportunity afforded him of 
appearing before the citizens of that place in any 
character that was congenial to his taste ; the lofti- 
ness of the tragic Inuse suited him much better than 
the comic department : but the term of their per- 
formance there having expired, the company made ar- 
rangements for returning to Belfast. While here he 
received the most singular caution, considering by 
whom it was given, that he ever received. The 
manager, Talbot, was a man who, on very slight 
provocation, and sometimes on none at all, would 
break out into excessive and horrid {Hrofa&ity. One 
night while dressing for the stage, some trifle discon- 
certed him : as usual, he poured forth a torrent of 
execrations and oaths ; the writer was standing near 
him. Talbot suddenly stopped, and fixing Ms eye 
keenly upon him, " Colburn," said he, ** take care 
that you newr suffer yourself to get into a habit of 
swearing ; if you do, it will be impossible for you to 
overc<Mne it.** Poor slave ! 
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Having returned to Belfest, preparations speedily 
commenced for their spring campaign : and in a week 
or two the young arithmetician was introduced on 
the boards in the part of King Richard the Third ; 
on a subsequent occasion he appeared as Lothair, in 
the tragedy called Adelgitha. But either Theatricab 
were at too low an ebb in that place, or his talents 
for that profession (if be bad any) were not suffi* 
ciently matured to render his continued residence in 
Belfast profitable. 

As already stated, the author lodged in the house 
with a Catholic family ; the lady of the house, a 
widow, and her three daughters, were well establish- 
ed in the doctrines of the church of Rome, and faith- 
fully observed every Friday and Saturday as days 
of abstinence from flesh. A short time before 
4ds departure, the fast of Lent commenced ; this fast 
is observed, though with different degrees of rigor, 
both in the Protestant and Catholic churches, in 
memory of the Saviour's fasting forty days in the 
wilderness. The night before it commenced, having 
gone to bed, he was waked up between Eleven and 
twelve, by the young women of the house with a 
plate fuU of bacon and eggs, a^d he was urged to eat. 
the case- was this : anticipating a long term of ab- 
stinence JTom any meat except fish, they were sitting 
up partaking till the last moment, of the good things 
that would be soon interdicted by their chmrch. 

About the first of April, 1820, Zerah left Belfast 
for the city of Dublin, a distance of eighty Irish, or 
one hundred and ten English miles. The journey was 
cheered by accounts of sundry robberies that had 
been and still were attempted of the Mail Coach, 
but they arrived without any disturbance of this 
nature. 

Mr. Harris^ the proprietor of Covent Garden The- 
atf e, was then in Dublin, fixing up the Rotunda build.* 
ing for a temporary theatre, until a more< permanent 
establishment could be erected ; Mr. Colbum applied 
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to him for ennploymefit; but without success. It wa« 
while here, that the writer commenced his attempts 
at dramatic composition. Hoole's translation of 
** Jerusalem Delivered," was adopted, to furnish the 
{dot of a Tragedy ; but it never had any merit, or 
any miccess. 

It was here also that an opportunity presented itself 
for an interview with that very eccentric character, 
the Reverend Charles R. Maturin, author of several 
gloomy plays and novels ; he ofiiciated in one of the 
Protestant churches in Dublin, but as a preacher his 
talents were not remarkable. In addition to his Mt- . 
entry fame, he had the reputation of being one of the 
best dancers of the day. 

The first of May would have passed with as little 
notice as many other days, had it not been, that some 
little bustle more than usual, was observed. On 
looking more closely, something like a procession of 
rude peasants was seen, and on inquiry it was ascer- 
tained that this was the day for celebrating the pota- 
to plant, specimens of the present year's growth being 
carried round. 

Much of the time since the writer left West- 
minster school, had been passed in comparative 
unhappiness. Not only at times scantily supplied 
with the necessaries of life, but also a victim to that 
oppressive feeling which rises up in the moments of 
inactivity and sloth, froiti having no employment to 
pujrsue, and whiph spreads its disheartening influence 
all over the mind. Of all lives, it would seem that 
his is most ignoble and joyless, who has nothing to do 
with or for himself, in using the talents committed to 
his charge. Frequently walking down to the wharf, 
or the beach, and beholding vessels whose sails were 
filling to the breeze, bound for an American port, hii» 
heart would become sad, and bum with desire to be 
on the way to his native land. 

After tarrying in Dublin about four months, he 
made prepafration to go to Londotu For this purpose 
» 
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he embarked on the 11th of Jwy in a packet sloop 
bound to Liverpool, the distance being estimated at 
one hundred and twenty miles. An opportunty 
now presented itself for learning a new trait in the 
character of the poor Irish — their improvidence. On 
the deck of the vessel were collected about two hun- 
dred and fifty poor fellows, from different sections of 
the country, who were going over to England to ob- 
jtain work during the hay and harvest season, in order 
to earn some cash wherewith to pay their rents at 
home, &c. Of this large number, a small part only 
had furnished themselves with a sufficient quantity 
of provisions to last them till they landed at Liver^ 
pool ; some had enough for a day or two ; while the 
larger proportion actually sailed with just nothing at 
all in their wallets, that was made to eat : just so 
void of thought were they. ^ 

During the first two nights, the weather was very 
mild and serene ; the two last of the passage were 
considerably windy. The poor Irishmen were quite 
alarmed, and began to think it was time to call some 
good saint to their aid. At every heaving of the 
vessel, they all muttered over their prayers in a low 
tone of voice, as if expecting it would soon be all over 
with them. Sunday morning came ; the vessel lay 
off near the island of Anglesea, on the Welch coast. 
It was now the third day that some of them had had 
nothing to eat; flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer. Whether they ignorantly supposed the cap- 
.tain had control over the winds, or not, they mur- 
mured, and presently began to talk pretty high about 
making trouble on board. The captain got his pis- 
tols ready, probably to intimidate them ; but it was 
not long before several boaits from the laud, manned 
by persons who spoke a dialect unintelligible to any 
but Welchmen, came round the sloop, and finally the 
captain landed about one hundred and sixty, the 
ether part choosing to remain on board, and goto 
liverpooL * As soon as those were landed^ it being 
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about eleTen o'clock, they washed themselves, and 
repaired to the rural church, to offer thanks undoubt^ 
cdly for thc4r safedeliveiance. The others purchased 
some bread from the boats, and remained until the 
next morning, when they reached the wished-for 
port. Taking a seat on the stage, the writer arrived 
in London the next day in the evening. 

Being returned to London after an absence of nearly 
ten months, before all thoughts of the stage were 
abandoned, Zerah went to Margate again ; the pros- 
pect of promotion here was as small as formerly, and 
in a month he went back, concluding that this course 
was an idle and unprofitable speculation, and he be- 
gan to think of other pursuits. He has not patience 
to record or even to think of his situation from Sep- 
tember, 1820, to 1st of January, 1822. It is true he 
had bread to eat ; it is true he was engaged in pre- 
paring some tragedy that might succeed in a theatre 
— ^five different pieces were written, but not one was 
either acted or printed. But the lack of occupation, 
the continual alienation of friends, who were becom- 
ing weary of contributing to his wants, and indeed 
the necessity of applying to individuals for their 
charity and benevolence, have left upon his mind a 
strong feeling of disgust, and it is painful to remem- 
ber, much more to record, the history of such a period. 

Were it not for the assurance he has that his father 
was actuated by a sincere but very misguided wish, 
by remaining in the midst of all his want and suf- 
fering to wait the anticipated approach of better days, 
his son would be disposed to look back upon his course 
with severe disapprobation. Still the first and chief- 
est portion of blame rests on those who being struck 
with the wonder, without suitable reflection proposed 
their plans ; or being destitute of perseverance, suf- 
fered their plans to come to nought and left the ill-fated 
victim, who blindly put confidence in their.promises, 
to extricate himself from difiliculty in the best man- 
ner that he could. And it is an inference left upon 
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the author's mind, from the experience that he ha^ 
had with Committees in England, that unless such 
associations have som^ common and abiding bond of 
interest to preserve their energies alive and united, 
the whole of them are worth less than one man with 
half a share of common courage and devotion to hia 
work. 

** About these days Zerah was sent by his father 
with some communication to Mr. Montagu. He doea 
not recollect the nkture of it, but it was evidently 
displeasing to his former friend. Mr. M. called on bis 
servant to open the folding-doors at their fullest ex- 
pansion, and in presence of some members of the 
family, formally ejected the boy from his tenement. 
Afterwards, however, he treated him with some civi- 
lity and appearances of friendship. He was the 
author of a book called ** An Essay on the use of 
fermented liquors," in which he endeavored to call up 
the attention of his fellow-countrymen to the evils of 
Intemperance. 

After lingering along in this unpleasant manner 
unUl Octol^r, 1821, Zerah had an opportunity of 
going into a school of respectable character at High- 
gate, near London, where he remained three months 
as an assistant. At the end of that term, he eoiu 
ceived the plau of starting a school for himself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Bducatioa in England. — Zerab commences a day school. — ^The 
Bishop of St DaTid's.— Mr. Colburn's health begins to fail. — Dr. 
Young. — Decease of his father. — His return to Americftu— Receives 

• two letters from the Earl of Bristol. 

It was in the beginning of Januajy, 1822, that 
Zerah commenced the instruction of a small school, 
collected by his exertions, in such branches cf common 
English education as are usually taught in this coun- 
iTj, It is with a peculiar satisfaction that he reverts 
to his commencing in this employment. Never 
.before, unless when exhibited, had he any opportunity 
of feeling that he contributed aught to his own 
support. When sometimes he hears people wishing 
that they had his privilege of seeing I he world, to 
think of the price at wbich he purchased this privilege, 
would suggest the idea that they little knew what it 
was wbich they de^red. 

To visit foreign lands may well be wished, both for 
the pleasure of contemplating human life in all its 
various forms, both rude and refined, as well as for 
the knowledge thOs imparted beyond what books can 
coipmunicate. But by him, this pleasure has been 
purchased at so dear a rate, that he hardly knows 
if he ought to consider his course the best. One 
serious truth, however, he has learnt by his experience 
in life : that it is better for a man to depend on his 
own resources and exertions, than to make any 
•alculation of being supported by the patronage of 
others. Let his calling be what it may, if honest, 
though mean and laborious, let him pursue it with all 
perseverance and industry — ^be shall be happier and 
12* 
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better provided forj^than while waiting upon the 
great^ liberal in promises. 

The number^ of scholars with which he commenced 
his school was quite insufficient to provide a full 
support for himself and his father, and on this account 
their accustomed applications to the liberality of othen 
were not entirely discontinued. 

As already stated, the opportunities enjoyed for the 
common instruction of children, are inferior in Eng- 
land to those in this country. Except a number of 
seminaries designed for teaching the higher branches 
of literature to the sons of the wealthy, and charity 
achools for the very poor, all the learning acquired by 
their children is obtained by attending at the numerous 
academies and schools that are started and carried 
on by private individuals. Of this class some are 
day-schools in the city, and others are boarding es« 
tablishments in the adjacent suburbs and surroundmg 
country. Some are superintended by men, others by 
women ; and this being their only profession, they 
depend for their support on the qualifications they 
possess as instructers of youth. 

As the law makes no provision for schools, it must 
necessarily follow, that every one being left to hi« 
own choice concerning the education of his children, 
'some will be educated and others neglected ; hence 
persons may be frequently met with,vunable to read 
or write : hence the progress of general information 
among the people must be limited. A total ignorance 
of their own country, and its politicad relations to' 
other countries, is perceptible in many, who seem 
idike destitute of those principles which, formed under 
the guidance of an enlightened mind, prepare them 
Ibr sustaining properly their situation in moral and 
virtuous society ; and on thb account we need not 
be surprised by the frequent occurrence of Crimea 
ajmongthem ; we cannot much wonder, that youthfof 
offenders, not over twelve and fourteen years of age, 
aire sentenced to the House of Correction, especially 
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when Ibey bave been trainlsd to mich cotnes by pa- 
rents wbo' value neither -learning nor goodness. 

The discipline of the common schools in England 
IB different from ours* There is perhaps no teacher 
but feeW himself authorized to make use of the rod, 
when other measures fail of subduing' or reforming 
the refractory or the indolent pupil. He is considered 
to possess a discretionary power, in the absence of the 
parent, to take that course whick his judgment may 
dictate as being best calculated to secure the obe- 
dience and improvement of the scholar ; and therefore 
there is generally little complaint, so long as the 
subject of such government is not abused. Thai 
manual correction is always most salutary and efficient, 
we are far from supposing ; but in reference to the 
scholars found in our country districts, it is perhaps a 
just remark, that many parents seem so fond of their 
high notions of liberty, as even to wish their children 
may have unrestrained license to do as they please, 
lest the free spirit should be cramped, and the fine 

Senius they think they discover in their sons be borne 
own,* and thwarted in its aspirations by the strictness 
of scholastic rules. 

Time passed on with little variety in the teaching 
department for a few months. Mr. Colbum called 
at one time upon the Bishop of St. David's, who,* ten * 
years before, had become a subscriber for the book. 
He manifested a friendly disposition, and a prospec- 
tus was drawn up, stating the present situation and 
employment of the boy, and requesting all the benev- 
olent to unite in raising a fund for his more permanent 
relief. This paper was signed by the Bishop, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Francis Place, and Basil Monta* 
gu, <»ice more, and after all accomplished little, or 
nothing, as the other plans had done. 

About the first of August, Zerah was dispatched 
on a subscription voyage to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Belfast, with the above prospectus, but met wJLth no 
encouragement It was while in Edinburgh this last 
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time, thai Mr. Gombe^ the Phrenologisty sought m 
opportunity of taking the third cast of his face, 
and examined his head in order to .discover some 
more^ light on that system. He returned to London, 
resumed his school, and continued in it until the 
sickness of his father compelled him to abandon it. 

It was in December, 1822, that Mr. Colbum's 
health first began to decline ; not indeed a victim to 
hard labor of body, but to something more destructive 
of health — ^labor and care of mind. It was now about 
twelve years since the commencement of his trials 
and anxieties in relation to his son. Should it be 
said that the firet four years, up to the time of his 
visiting Paris, weie years of prosperity, — ^which would 
not be true, in view of the Bosto;i business and the 
trouble subsequently incurred on that account^— for 
the last eight years, he had been continually harass- 
ed and perpleied ; his feelings had often been highly 
excited by favorable offers made, and while too much 
depending on them, he was little prepared for the 
shook of disappointment which heavily and suddenly 
came. At different periods of the time, he ha^ been 
prevented by poverty from procuring comfortable food^ 
and at length his constitution, once strong and ro- 
bust, bei^an to sink. 

The Earl of Bristol had now returned from his 
foreign tour ; Mr. Colburn wrote to his lordship, but 
received an answer in which the Earl excused him- 
self from any present interference in his af&,ir8. In 
this situation matters lingered along until the sum- 
mer of 1823, when the Bishop of St. David's introdu- 
ced the writer to the notice of Thomas Young, M. D. 
and Secretary to the Board of Longitude. This gen- 
tlenian bad conceived the idea of libaking the talent 
of the young man profitable to himself, if not to the 
community. Accordingly after receiving such oc- 
casional instruction as the Doctor was able to give, 
on account of his numerous medical and scientific 
avocations, on the eighteenth of January, 1824, he 
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received his first payment for calculations made by 
him in ascertaining the places and variations of cer- 
tain stars. This new employment, evidently^more 
suitable to his natural turn of mind than any thing in 
which he had been engaged for several years, seemed 
also to promise a better support than they had long 
obtained. On account of the rapid decline of h^ 
father's health, it had become necessary for him to 
close his schpol, and it was hoped that as their circum- 
stances seemed to brighten up in their aspect, he 
might recover, and yet live to return to his family. 

Notwithstanding the tone of discouragement which 
his physicians held, he had never given up the idea 
of recovery and returning to his family. In view of 
the encouraging prospects connected with the em* 
ployment furnished by Dr. Young, he e3cpressed his 
opinion that in a year and a half he should have his 
preparations made to revisit his long deserted home. 
Towards the close of his life. Dr. Young commenced 
visiting him, but the lack of 'necessary comforts here- 
tofore, and it may be want of suitable medical treat- 
ment, had so far contributed to the strength of his 
disorder, that by a gradual and sure progress of con^* 
sumption/ he wasted away until February 14th, 
when he breathed his last. At the time of his decease, 
bis ag:e was 54 years, 3 months, and 8 days. 

As it was alone for the sake of his son that he left 
his home and country, and through the strength of 
parental affection, felt an obligation to remain with 
him, and exercise a watchful care and oversight for 
his interests, it may be proper for his son to remark, 
that though he has long been convinced a better way 
might have been selected, still he is bound to retain 
a grateful sense of his father's zeal and perseverance 
in his behalf. He considers the sentiment perfectly 
correct which was expressed in a letter received soma . 
time after from James Dunlop, Esq. *4 have no 
hesitation in saying that he must have had many 
excellent qualities to inspire his son with such strong 
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feelings of devotedness as to induce him to remftin 
with him through every form of suffering, notwith- 
standing the brilliant prospects presented to his view.** 

He was a man that feared nothing in the discharge 
of what seemed to be duty ; habitually plain in speech 
and manners. While at home with his family, he 
was attentive to their wants, on some occasions 
working one, two or three nights in succession to 
provide for them in a newly settled country ; and 
when absent engaged to devise means for an honorable 
return, that he might make unto them full reparation 
for the trials incurred during their long separation. 
Two days before his end, when conversing on the 
probability of his decease, he told his son it was best 
that he should return to his mother as soon as he 
could make the necessary arrangements. The time 
had not unfrequently been, when by leaving his 
father, Zerah might have availed himself of the 
patronage of others. This however was a step per- 
fectly obnoxious to his feelings. No doubt it would 
have been better for himself as to pecuniary advantage, 
but the recollection of such a course would not have 
been more agreeable than that which now fills his 
mind. 

In the evening after his death Zerah called at the 
house of Mr. Montagu to communicate the intelli- 
gence. A little sympathy was expressed ; during the 
moments that he staid, he saw the Rev. Edward 
Irving, who was then commencing his race of eccentric 
popularity. He was a man of large frame, a cranium 
and countenance indicative of a strong mind. He 
did not hear him speak, but his character is doubtless 
well known from his writings. 

Prom Mr. Montagues he went to Mr. Dunlop's 
house. This gentleman had long been his friend. 
Liberal in good advice, as well as in pecuniary as- 
sistance, he had formerly tried to dissuade him from 
an Actor's life. When be abandoned that undertak- 
ing, he still continued ready to assist. Advancing 
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«ome money for immediate exigencies, he recom- 
mended him to wait on Lord Bristol, and make 
known the^change in his situation. We have already 
said, that on a former application, his* lordship saw 
fit to refuse entering into Mr. ColburnV concerns 
again. Notwithstanding, at a subsequent time, he 
made a liberal donation, on seeing the paper patron* 
ized by the Bishop of 6t. David's, in June, 1828. 
From that time Mi. C. had no communication wiUi 
him. 

The day after his father's death, Zerah took the 
stage and went down to Brighton, where his lordship 
then was. The earl received him kindly, and with- 
out easting the least reflection upon the deceased, 
gave him directly to understand, that his friendship 
for the son still remained. He said that if the object 
of his former patronage was not so old, (now in his 
twentieth year) he would still be at the expense of 
educating him, even through Cambridge University. 
But on learning the wish of Zerah to return to this 
country immediately, he said he would contribute 
with others to this object. With this encourage- 
ment, Zerah returned to London to ^ake the neces- 
sary preparations for the funeral 

In that city, the custom on such occasions differs a 
good deal from that of America. The corpse is sel- 
dom interred until the fifth day, ^nd more frequently 
it is a week or more between the decease and inhu- 
mation of a person. Before interment, the corpse 
mjtat be seen by persons appointed for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the death was natural, or caused by 
tmfair means : two aged females came in to see the 
corpse on the present occasion. On the eighth'day, 
tSd February, the body was removed to the mansions 
of the dead, followed by his son, John Dunn Hunter, 
and two other acquaintances. 

John Dunn Hunter was a man of brief but inter- 
esting notoriety. As his *^ Narrative,'' published in 
LondoUt has not probably been in the hands of every 
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one who may read this book, it may be proper to say 
that he was from America: of his parentage and in.^ 
fancy he knew nothing ; his first dawning perceptions 
were developed among a tribe of Indians in the Ar- 
kansas territory. Whether he was the offspring of 
white parents who had been murdered, leaving him to 
the mercies of the sons of the forest, or whether bom 
an Indiflln, he could not himself decide. He was re- 
tained among them, and instructed in the science of 
their warfare, until several years had passed away. 

At length his tribe formed a plan for surprising a 
defenceless company of another tribe, and exterminating 
them at once. Hunter conceived the bold design of 
giving the exposed party timely warning of the me- 
ditat<^ attack. The conflict in his soul, between 
savage honor, in remaining true to his own party, 
and sympathy for the objects of their hatred, was 
severe, but well sustained. He knew that to give 
the necessary information would expose him to the 
fearful vengeance of his tribe ; therefore he resolved 
to abandon them forever, and seek the white man's 
home. His attempt was successful, — ^the threatened 
company escaped^ and Hunter made his rapid way 
unmolested, to the white settlements. The singu- 
larity of his case excited attention, he was put to 
school, and became gradually civilized. He adopted 
the name of John Dunn, from one of his patrons, 
and that of Hunter, on account of his Indian pastime 
and delight. In 1823 he visited England. He was 
a man of high principles and a noble spirit — a fine 
specimen of what, if not Indian primogeniture, yet 
at least, the influence of Indian greatness and educa- 
tion, could do to raise the mind to its native gran- 
deur and elevation, and afterwards of the reforming 
power of civilized and moral society. 

Notwithstanding his opportunities for observing 
the advantages conferred by civilization, and, as its 
source, the Gospel, Hunter stated that there was a 
mystery in the Christian religion which his mind had 
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never been able to reconcile and embrace. This fact 
may be adduced as showing the strong power of early 
impressions, when even the light of civilization could 
not dispel the darkness brooding on his mind, or over- 
come the notions he had imbibed of the Great Spirit, 
from the traditions and superstitions of his early as- 
sociates. He returned to America about the time 
that Zerah Colburn did, sought his way to his former 
friends, and was killed by a treacherous Indian near 
Texas, in 1828. 

The interval between the burial of his fether, and 
his departure for America, was occupied by Zerah in 
making astronomical calculations for Dr. Young. He 
was able to earn about nine dollars (two pounds) per 
week at this business ; it is likely that if he had con- 
tinued in this employment^ he would have become 
more ready and perfect by practice, so that he might 
have doubled this sum, and been in a way to lay up 
money even in so expensive a place as London. Some 
of his friends circulated a subscription paper for rais- 
ing money to pay his passage home, and about 
thirty eight pounds were thus obtained. Lord Bris- 
tol had already put down his name for ten pounds : 
on the fourteenth of May, Zerah called upon the Earl 
to take his final leave. The interview was such as 
to leave on his mind a still higher opinion of his noble 
patron. His lordship inquired how much money had 
been subscribed ; on learning the amount, he said, 
" If you have need of twenty-five pounds more, you 
shall have if Zerah was not prepared to ask any 
more, but the Earl left the room a moment, and re- 
turned with a check on his banker to that amount. 
He then said, " If on your arrival in your country, 
you still find yourself in a situation to need as much 
more, you may draw upon me for it.*' Expressing 
the Undest interest in his future welfare, he strongly 
urged him to peruse attentively the books he had for- 
merly given lum, saying, " Remember your best friend 
tells you to do it ;'' and requesting his young friend to 
IS 
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write to him as sQon as he reached his home, he bade 
him farewell. 

Out of the above sum, jC63, after makiag a 
few necessary purchases for a voyage at sea, all but 
£25 was paid to different persons in low circum- 
stances, with whom his father bad unsettled accounts. 
This appropriation of money was never contemplated 
by those who had subscribed to give Zerah a passage 
home, but it was a gratification to his own feelings. 
And then came the hour of parting, with all its 
pleasures and its pains. There is something touching- 
in the idea of tearing up £dl the social connections 
of twelve years of youth, and leaving the scene of the 
sweetest as well as of the bitterest recollections — 
alone — ^without companion or guide, to turn the back 
upon one world, and over the wild waste of waters to 
seek another home. On the way to the land of his 
birth, he felt as a stranger. He left England with a 
high regard for the people among wihom he had 
passed the most interesting season of his life, though 
he had long desired to return to America : although 
his opinion of the superiority of our free institutions 
was high, (and that opinion has been confirmed by 
nine years' residence here,) still he remembers the 
land he has left with kindness, and can say with the 
Poet, • 

"England, with all thy faults I love thee still." 

It was on Monday, May 17th, that, rising before 
the sun, he was on his way to take the stage for 
Liverpool, where he arrived the next day. He had 
letters from James G. King (son of the late Rufus 
King) to Mr. Archibald Gracie, an American merchant 
residing in that city, by whose exertions and influence 
about 36 dollars were collected and handed oyer to 
him. This was a very seasonable supply, as vnthout 
it, he would have been nearly pennyless on his arrival 
at New York. After being detained a week, he 
embarked on Tuesday, Maiy 35th, for his native land. 
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As the talent possessed by Zerah Colburn had 
always been different from* that of other people,, so 
had been his situation in the world. Hence it need 
not be strange if his views and feelings were peculiar 
in embarking for America. He had a mother, four 
brothers and two sisters, but he had not seen them 
for thirteen years '; he knew not their circumstances 
— ^how well or how poorly they were enabled to 
provide for themselves ; when he left them he had a 
father, though virtually lost •to them. Now that 
parent was gone, and it was left his painful task to 
tell the widow and the orphan how he died. In 
Europe, after all his disappointments ancj sufferings, 
he was just learning how to support himself; now in 
a country of different habits and customs he was to 
• strike out a new course of action. 

All these were circumstances calculated to embarrass 
his mind : but on the other hand, he was going to 
the home of his childhood, to resume the long alienated 
relations of the domestic circle. He was going to 
America, the land of freedom, of equal rights — the 
land, if any there be beneath the sun, where each 
individual may see the path of industry, virtue, honor, 
and comfort, thrown out before him in common with 
his neighbor ; — the land which his imagination had 
pictured out, with all its variety of fertile mountains, 
plains and vallies, as approaching nearer to the 
dreams of fancy than all the world besides. 

One feature peculiarly interesting to him was the 
repubUcan simplicity and equality of manners which 
he expected universally to find. Wearied and dis- 
gusted by the pomp and state surrounding many 
who had little besides wealth or title to recommend 
them, he hoped to see that merit alone gave eminence 
among his fellow citizens. In many instances he 
has been disappointed — ^he has found much of would- 
be greatness among them — the affectation for some- 
thing for which as yet neither nature nor superior 
virtues or qualifications has endowed them. Still 
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may our system remain — still may the children of the 
fathers of our liberties use their best exiertions to 
preserve the sacred trust comipitted to them at so 
clear a. price of toil, and peril, and blood. May our 
patriots and statesmen feel that the information, the 
integrity and virtues of the great community, ixriU 
most effectually perpetuate our country's weal — ^let 
them labor for the extension of these, and we may 
hope that as population increases, our nation shall 
increase in durability and strength. 

The vessel in which he sailed, brought over three 
other passengers ; two were EngUshmen, and one a 
Virginian, a young man who had visited England for 
the purposes of education and travel. How well he 
had profited by hia opportunities, might appear from 
his profane and obscene conversation, his drinking 
and fighting. Being occasionally cheeked by the 
writer for his improprieties, he, because he could 
think of no more opprobrious epithet, would retort by 
calling him " the **♦**♦ Methodist Preacher," a 
name which the subject of it considered as disgrace- 
ful as the young man who insultingly used it. He 
had at that time not the most distant idea that in 
less than eighteen months, he should look upon that 
calling and denomination as the happiest, most use- 
ful, and honorable in the world. In addition to his 
other acquirements, the young man seemed to pos- 
sess a very acute discrimination between the privi- 
leges of " gentleman," and " plebian ;" showing very 
clearly, that however he might enjoy himself as lord 
of the blacks, he would feel circumscribed in his feel- 
ings and movements among rep^ublican New En- 
glanders. 

After a passage of thirty days, during which they 
experienced the usual varieties of fair and foul 
weather, storm and cakn, heat and cold, the ship 
Euphrates was safely moored at the wharf in New 
York, and American soil was speedily pressed, if not 
kissied, by the glad traveller, having been absent from 
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it twelve years ^nd three months. Of this time, 
eighteen months were spent in Paris, nine years in 
London, and the remainder in travelling in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

Being safely landed in this city, he delivered such 
letters of introduction as he had brought from Lon- 
don. Joseph Grinnell, a benevolent member of the 
society of Friends, took considerable interest in his 
situation, and introduced him to Professor John Gris- 
com. They expressed a desire to provide a suitable 
employment, that might induce him to settle in New- 
York, and spake of a situation in the High School, 
which they were hoping soon to see in operation. 
These friendly efforts were very gratifying to Zerah, 
and he then thought it probable that after visiting 
his friends in Cabot, he should return and place him- 
self under their patronage. 

Accordingly after staying five days in New-York, 
he took passage in the steamboat for Albany, pro- 
ceeded thence to Whitehall, and there hired a man 
to carry him on to Cabot, and arrived at his mother's 
house, Saturday, July 3, about sunset. Not know- 
ing who lived there, they inquired of an elderly wo- 
man who was at the door, if she knew where the 
widow Colburn lived ? She replied that she was the 
woman. On hearing this, the stranger got out of 
the waggon and made himself known as well as he 
could. Many have inquired if his relations knew 
him. Even his own mother was as ignorant of the 
child she had nursed and provided for until he was 
six years old, as if she had never seen him before. 
Hence he is inclined to discredit what many have 
advanced about the power of secret, mighty instinct, 
drawing separated friends to each other. However, 
he contrived to make himself known, and his brothers 
and sisters were willing to admit his claims to kindred. 
He too needed information ; he could not distinguish 
or remember one of his family. The place was dif- 
ferent from his expectations, as his mother had dis- 
18* 
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posed of her former residence, and their situation in 
life was much worse than he had hoped to find it. 

Mrs. Colburn was left in very difQcult circumstances 
by the departure of her husband. She had at that 
time six sons and two daughters, the oldest of her 
children being only fourteen years old. She was a 
remarkable woman, and that probably her compan- 
ion knew, or it would seem he never could have con- 
sented to leave her with such a heavy responsibility 
on her hands. The money which he left in her care 
when he was with his family at Norwich, Vermont, 
in April, 1811, was applied to the liquidation of debts 
in which the farm was involved, and except this, he 
made no calculation or provision for his family for 
twelve years. During this time, his boys were grow- 
ing up, evidently needing a father's influence and ex- 
ample to go before them in their youthful path, but 
they had it not. Mrs. Colburn managed as well as 
she could, made such arrangements as seemed most 
advantageous, and incessantly toiled with her hands 
in the house and in the field, in carder to preserve the 
little farm. At length she bargained it away for one 
more commodiously situated for her present state, and 
by a course of persevering industry, hard fare, and 
trials such as few women are accustomed to, has 
hitherto succeeded in supporting herself, besides doing 
a good deal for her children. She is now in her 65th 
year. 

When Zerah arrived at home, and found what her 
situation was, though unable to relieve her from her 
burdens, he soon abandoned the idea of going back 
to New-York, three hundred miles away from his re- 
lations, to seek a permanent settlement, and wrote to 
that effect to his friend Joseph Grinnell. It is possi- 
ble that he would have found it to his benefit to have 
returned ; but home was very agreeable, and besides 
he had so long be^ immured in a large city that he 
felt very unwilling to forsake a place that appeared so 
delightful as his native hills, for the confinement of a 
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town life. As he had been requested, he wrote on 
the 6th of July to the Earl of Bristol, stating his ar- 
rival, his circumstances, &c. He discovered before 
long that he was not in a situation to be of any essen- 
tial service to his famfly, and that it was becoming 
important that no more time should be lost. He 
commenced a school in Cabot, which he taught two 
months. In October he received the following letter 
from the Earl of Bristol. 

" Landony Mg. 6, 1814. 
« Lord Bristol received with pleasure Mr. Colburn'a 
letter with the account of his safe arrival in Ameri- 
ca. If he should want any pecuniary assistance in 
September, he may write without reserve to apply 
for it ; and Lord Bristol will be disposed to grant it ; 
but it must be only a small sum, as Lord Bristol has 
so many claims upon him. Lord Bristol learns with 
great satisfaction that Mr. Colburn has read the 
books he gave him with so much attention. He 
strongly recommends to him to read Butler's An- 
alogy again, and again. Mr. Colbura will like it bet- 
ter and better every time he reads it. His excellent 
understanding will not fail to find in it those sound 
and large views which will lead him to satisfactory 
results upon all the main points of morals and rew 
ligion. 

^' Lord Bristol offers to Mr. Colburn his sincere and 
cordial good wishes.*' 

The receipt of this letter w^s very agreeable. Zerah 
wrote in reply that he should be glad to receive some 
further assistance, and after closing his little school^ 
waited a few days in thinking what course he should 
next adopt Having received an invitation to act as 
an assistant in an Academy in Fairfield, State of New- 
York, connected with Hamilton College, he went to 
that place in December ; but finding his prospects 
there quite different from what he had anticipated, 
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he made arrangements for returning to Burlington, 
Vermont A few days before he left he received the 
following letter from the Earl of Bristol. 

"JVor. 28, 1824. 
" I have received your letter of the 21st October, 
and rejoice to hear you have such good prospects. 
You may draw upon me for £25^ sterling, payable at 
Messrs. Qoutts', Strand, London, bankers, and your 
draft shall be duly honored. With regard to the 
other part of your letter, I have only to request ^ou 
to read over attentively a second time, Butler's An- 
alogy and Paley's Evidences, and I shall be glad to 
hear from you, with such observations as occur to 
you in reading those excellent works. I think so 
highly of your understanding, and of your disposition, 
that it will be a real pleasure to me to direct your 
mind in those most important studies ; and finally to 
see you an*ive at those results which will secure you 
equally against the dangers of skepticism on the one 
hand, and of a fanciful religion on the other. But- 
ler's Analogy should be read over and over again, till 
you have made his thoughts your own. I should 
advise also a repeated revision of Paley's three works 
— his Natural Theology, his Evidences, and his Horae 
Paulinffi — ^which last is a work inferior to none. 
When your understanding has laid a broad and sure 
foundation, books of practical piety and devotion 
should then.be habitually read; and Doddridge's 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Sodl, is of itself 
a library ; and he who has fully imbibed it, and daily 
practises its contents, will have nothing left to wish 
for. We must always remember that it has pleased 
Providence to form us of heads as wett as heartSy and 
that both must be brought into his service. I knew 
you when you was quite a child, and always thought 
you destined to be a source of comfort to your family 
and of usefulness to your ndghborhood. — I hope 
from my heart that G«d will of his infinite goodness 
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direct and bless you in all you undertake ; and that 
he will make you a happy man and a good Christian. 
I am, with real regard, 

Your sincere friend and humble servant, 
Bristol.** 

By the same mail he received a letter from James 
Duiiop, Esq. with directions for him to draw upon 
Robert Dickson, of New York, for ten pounds. This 
was an unexpected donation, but very acceptable, as 
he was on the point of starting for Burlington^ and 
had little cash on hand. 

The above letters are inserted, not because the 
writer is conscious of meriting the encomiums of his 
noble friend, but to furnish the reader with a more full 
idea of his lordship, than perhaps could be gathered 
from the preceding pages. They are the last com- 
munication that he has received from the Earl. He 
wrote to his lordship on receiving the last, and twice 
since, but from some cause has received no reply. 
Did the Earl receive bis letters, doubtless he had good 
reasons for the course he took» though it seems 
probable that some accident has attended the trans- 
mission of them. Let the cause of the Earl's silence 
be what it may, the remembrance of his kindness 
will ever be grateful to the honored object of it, and 
with many other obligations received will incite him 
as far as he is able, if not to repay, yet at least to 
show that he is 'not undeserving of the efforts of bii 
friends. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Zerah removei to Burlington, Vermont — ^His religious experience. 
— Joins the Congregational church.— Becomes dissatisfied with 
their doctrines, and unites with the Methodist Society. — Begins to 
hold religious meetings. 

It was about the middle of March, 1825, that lear- 
ing Fairfield, Zerah Colburn removed to Burlington. 
Here he commenced the instruction of a number of 
young ladies and gentlemen in the French langiiage, 
with a view to his present support, while he resumed 
his classical studies, thinking it possible that if eve- 
ry thing went on according to his wishes, he might 
eventually receive a Diploma from that Institution 
when duly qualified. In April he received a return 
from his draft on the Earl of Bristol ; as he was in 
a situation that promised all that he needed then, 
and his future prospect 'was not bad, he considered it 
would be no wrong done to the liberality of the Earl, 
while it would be a small and just compensation to 
his Mother, for her trials on his account, to place 
this sum at her disposal. He accordingly gave her 
between eighty and ninety dollars, and continued in 
fais studies and his French class until the summer. 

The writer is disposed, when he takes a retrospect 
of the past scenes of his life, to think with pleasure 
upon the numerous expressions of kindness received 
from individuals of every country, name, party, or 
religious sect, with whom he has come in contact. 
Probably no other person before was ever so success- 
ful in the race of popularity ; and as heretofore, it 
would be still his delight, were he able, to pursue a 
course that would perpetuate those friendly feelings 
towards him. It is with regret that he expresses his 
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fear of the possibility of his doing this. Formerly, 
when his only peculiarity was an uncommon endow- 
ment of mind, all could contemplate and applaud 
without jealousy or distrast ; but now, at a riper age, 
when led to realize the importance of acting not only 
for this world, but also for one which is to come ; of 
seeking, not merely the favorable notice of man, but 
also the honor that comes from God, he feels unwar- 
ranted to expect a kinder reception from all classes 
than has fallen to the lot of other, greater, and bet- 
ter men. Nevertheless, in his religious, or rather 
his ministerial capacity, he deems it probable that the 
memory of his former distinction has sometimes pro- 
cured a favorable reception, which would have been 
reasonably denied to his other talents, and while flat- 
tered, he wishes to be thankful too. 

From an early age Zerah had been accustomed to 
meditate on the subject of religion. Though he had 
never received any particulai^ instruction, except an 
occasional remark from his father, yet he can look 
back to a very early period of his life, when his 
mind,' though puerile and dark in its ideas, was raised 
to consider that glorious Being, whom the Christian 
worships as his God and Saviour. . The New Testa- 
ment was among the first books given to him by 
different friends, and he was accustomed to read its 
contents with satisfaction ; as a natural consequence 
he became disposed to embrace its tenets as true, 
long before he had any idea of the different interprer^ 
tations that are given for or against it by the friends 
or enemies of revealed truth. 

At the period alluded to, however, his situ^ion 
was unfavorable for any direct and permanent benefit 
to be received. Moving round with rapidity from 
place to place for the purpose of exhibition, continually 
coming in contact with an endless variety of characters 
and scenes, he had little opportunity for sober reflec- 
tion. Many indeed who called to see him being of a 
serious turn gave him religious books and tracts, 
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which he always read with interest, and perhaps by 
the blessing of God, such things had a happy tendency 
in preserving his mind from an infidel bias. He does 
not recollect that he ever had any desire or inducement 
to reject a belief in the existence of God, the truth 
of the Scriptures, or the eternity of the separate 
conditions of tlie righteous and the wicked. 

It has already been observed, that while at West- 
minster school, his teachers required a weekly lesson 
in the Catechism of the Church of England. He 
was one day in the shop of Francis Place, who from 
a poor journeyman tailor had risen to extensive 
K business, but who was a follower of Thomas Paine. 
Some of the men employed there made an attempt 
to lead him to ridicule the doctrine contained in the 
second commandment, but the attempt excited his 
disgust and horror. Still he was generally negligent, 
though occasionally thoughtful. His views of vital 
godliness were principally confined to outward refor- 
mation, and morality of deportment, connected with 
a form of devotional exercises. Of experimental 
piety, he had, for years, no more consistent idea than 
he had of the inhabitants of a fairy land. It is true 
he had learned that the Methodist denomination held 
to a certain spiritual witness, or divine communication 
to the believer, which rendered him happy ; but 
ignorant as he was of the €ense of Scripture, he 
concluded that it was merely by producing an excite- 
ment of the passions that they attained to this expe- 
rience, and in his heart he despised and pitied them 
for their ignorance. He occasionally visited the 
houses of worship of the Established Church, but 
their sermons were either unseasonable or without 
reference to the grand point of the sinner's case and 
the Christians hope, so that he derived no benefit from 
them. 

When his father died, the first and most effectual 
conviction he had ever felt, was impressed on his 
mind of the pressing importance of being in a state 
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tt pi«paration for a similar eyent. During the 
succeeding three months that he remained in London^ 
his feelings were a good deal^interested in the subject, 
but he had not been able to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion previous to his arrival lin Cabot. After he 
reached his native town, he became acquainted with 
a number of families, both among the Methodist and 
Calyinist people, and he found that whatever might 
be their differences on other points of doctrine, they . 
held the same testimony in relation to Christian 
experience ; and at length he began to think he had 
pre^ously been in an error. 

Now he was assailed by good, affectionate advice 
and exhortations to seek the salvation of God. He 
evaded these kind attacks, by promising himself that 
in four years he would commence in earnest in this 
important work. In this he manifested an erroneous 
view of religion ; thinking that a proper attention to 
it would interfere with the honorable avocations of 
life, he designed to put it off until the period when he 
should probably be settled in the world. He had 
occasional discussions with the resident Calvinistic 
minister of the town, but some points which the 
clergyman tried to support were very new to him, 
€Lnd it is doubtful if he was ever benefited by these 
discussions. It is his opinion that the course pursued 
by the gentleman alluded to, was little calculated to^ 
direct and inform his inexperienced mind, but the 
subject appeared to him of such importance, that he 
was frequently engaged in examining it. 

One morning he went into his school-house some 
time before the hour for the scholars to collect ; he 
sat down, and began to revolve the subject in his 
mind. Something suggested to him the following 
train of thought. '^ Supposing that there was one 
way alone by which I could live wholly according to 
my inclinations, in all the vain and unholy desires of 
unregenerate nature ; suppose that this way was to 
dethrone the Father of Mercies, plant my foot on his 
14 
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neck, and consign Him to everlasting shame and 
sorrow, and I had power sufficient, would I do il 
in order to enjoy my own desires 1" It will not sur- 
prise the serious reader to be told that, conscious of 
inherent rebellion ef heart, he trembled and durst 
not acknowledge to himself what indeed was the 
correct answer to this inquiry. 

Another proof of his ignorance in spiritual things, 
appears from a little conversation he heard, between 
a pious female, and a man who has since died in 
faith, 'but was at that time unconverted. In her 
remarks she observed that he had been striven with 
by the Spirit of God. Zerah was very much struck 
on hearing any thing like this. What, thought he, 
is it possible 1 Is there any such case as. the Eternal 
Spirit striving with man % However, he forbore from 
asking any explanation of the subject 

While in Fairfield, N. Y. his attention was a good I 

deal fixed on the subject, and on one occasion he | 

called upon the minister who was then preaching | 

to the Presbyterian church, for advice, but the com- 
munication he received was not of any great benefit, 
and he made no sensible advances in the way to 
Grod. One reason, perhaps, was, he had not yet 
come to a fixed determination to seek until he should 
find what there was to be enjoyed in the Christian's 
i|»rivilege. It was not until after he had removed 
to Burlington, where he considered himself perma- 
nently settled, for months if not for years, that he 
seriously set out in the great undertaking. Hav* 
ing much leisure time, and a retired situation, ex- 
cept during the hours devoted to his French class- 
es, he thought within himself ; ^* I have put off 
the period of seeking and serving the Lord until 
four years shall have elapsed. Before that time 
comes, I may be dead and my destiny sealed for- 
ever." He durst neglect no longer ; without coun- 
sel, encouragement, or exhortations from any living 
creature, having only his Kble and his closet, he 
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commenced by much prayer and frequent perusal 
of the Scriptures to seek the salvation of God. If 
any poor, benighted soul might erer say he knew 
not the way to approach the mercy seat, he might. 
All his confidence was built upon a sentiment he 
then embraced as cordially as he advocates it now, 
namely that Grod was willing to be approached by 
the prayer of the sincere and the humble ; that what 
he knew not the Almighty would teach him, if he 
asked with earnestness and perseverance. 

Soon after he commenced in this course, he pro* 
cured **The Rise and Progress of Rehgion in the 
Soul," by Dr. Doddridge, a book which was of much 
assistance to him in obtaining correct views of him* 
self and his God. He was thus engaged, during five 
or six weeks ; as he proceeded, the exercises of his 
mind, which were at first very superficial as to depth 
of pungent feeling, became more distressing and 
sorrowful, until he feared that his day of acceptance 
was passed forever. Resolved, however, to know the 
worst of his case, he persevered in the pursuit, and at 
length obtained such a change in his views, while 
I engaged in secret prayer, pleading the promises of 

i Grod, that he considered it needless for him to make 

any further efforts until he had consulted "the clergy- 
man, and ascertained what he must next do to obtain 
the favor of God. 

Accordingly he called on Mr. Preston, and obtaining 
an interview, entered very fully into a statement of 
his feelings and exercises. After hearing him through, 
and putting a number of questions to him, Mr. Preston 
told him, that if bis account was a correct one, he 
might believe that he had experienced religioii. This 
was news indeed ; be knew that in some respects, his 
views had been greatly altered, but was not prepared 
I to imagine that without a more striking experience, he 

had come into the glorious Kberty of the people of 
God. When repairing to the house of the clergyman, 
he as much expected to be told that he was endowed 
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with angelic powers, as that he was a child of grace. 
Still, he concluded that his spiritual guide knew 
better than he did ; that he would not mislead him, 
and therefore for the present, his mind was at rest 

It may appear strange to some, that Zerah should 
now and on a former occasion, go to others with his 
feelings, in order to receive instruction, because the 
course is so different from the diffidence which awa- 
kened sinners commonly feel. The true reason was 
this; he does not recollect that the time ever was 
when he should have been afraid or ashamed to own 
that he needed the mercy of God ; and it so happened, 
under existing circumstances, that he must have 
adopted this measure, or else have remained destitute 
of the instruction that he required. 

While he was in Fairfield, his mind was engaged 
in the proper selection of a calling for the business of 
his life. It then appeared to him, that the duties of a 
minister of the Grospel were the most honorable, use- 
ful, and pleasant employment that a man could select, 
if he were faithful to his work, and he resolved in his 
own mind, if he should experience religion, that he 
would devote himself to this sacred office. Now his 
former resolution immediately recurred to his mind, 
and without reserve he made his intentions- known to 
his friends. 

A few days after this visit taMr. P., it was propo- 
sed to him to unite with the church ; he procured a 
copy of the church creed and covenant. He feels no 
disposition to insinuate that any thing dishonorable 
or like duplicity, was resorted to, to induce him to 
subscribe to the articles of faith, held by the Congre- 
gational church in Burlington. He was not flattered 
nor urged to embrace their sentiments ; but his diffi- 
culty arose from the want of those helps, which he 
afterwards obtained, to explain the 8th and 9th 
chapters of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and some 
other Scriptures of similar import, in a manner that 
would not clash with the doctrines of free grace and 
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moral agency. He always had a !ieeply seated aver- 
sion to the idea of unconditional election and reproba- 
tion, but now he was unable to deny that such 
sentiments were in the Bible, and therefore he sub- 
scribed to that creed, though he felt as though he 
should greatly rejoice in discovering some way to 
escape from this unpleasant captivity. No way as yet 
presented itself, and he made a public profession of 
faith in Jesus Christy and united himself with the 
church in July. 

The change produced in his feelings, was accom- 
panied by a change in his present intentions as to a 
collegiate life. Heretofore he had been thinking of 
secular employment for a livelihood ; and he therefore 
leoked forward with considerable resignation to the 
prospect of spending three or, four years in college ; 
but now having his mind established to preach the 
Grospel, he did not feel willing to devote so much 
precious time to the perusal of Latin and Greek 
authors, whose works would ^wrobably never be to him 
of any signal benefit in presenting truth to his fellow 
creatures for the salvation of their souls. What little 
experience he had obtained relative to such things, in 
England, was calculated to fill his mind with deep 
disgust, not against learning, but against such ser- 
mons as exhibit nothing of the preacher but his 
learning and skill, while his piety and the face of his 
Master «eem to be out of sight. 

There are, it is true, some well meaning persons 
who ignorantly entertain a strong prejudice against 
great sermons. The preacher's work and subject 
surely are great, if any calling is, and he should labor 
to have his heart so enlarged with light and love 
divine, and hig mind so well replenished and stored 
with the treasures of all useful science and knowledge, 
that he may always be able to show forth what the 
grace of God can make him ; what he is himself 
anxious to be. In order to accon^plish this, not only 
is a course of theological and other reading enjoined 
14* 
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upon all licentiates m the Methodist ministry^ but the 
propriety of the injunction visibly commends itself to 
every reflecting mind. 

It would be singular in any who have only learn- 
ing sufficient to perceive the value and necessity of 
more, to decry its importance. No man, perhaps, has . 
a stronger desire to see his brethrcm in the ministry 
fully qualified in this respect than the writer. He is 
of opinion, that so far from being a hindrance to the 
usefulness of a minister of Christ, deep science and 
extensive learning, if properly employed, may be of 
great service. But, as it regarded his own course at 
the time, he abandoned the idea of obtaining a liberal 
education ; he thought it would be the best and safest 
way, immediately to obey the divine conviction, calling 
him to this work, rather than absent himself from the 
field of labor, and confine himself in a theological 
seminary three years, during which period of delay, 
he might die without having once performed the 
commission which he felt was entrusted to him. He 
would gladly have possessed the literary advantages 
resulting from years of study, but circumstanced as he 
was, he did not feel himself authorized to consider 
them his first object of present pursuit. 

Reflections of this nature determined Zerah to make 
preparations for entering immediately upon the duties 
of this work. It was not long before he ascertained 
that the ministers of the order with which he was 
now connected, were opposed to giving him a license 
at present to hold meetings in any clerical capacity. 
He was disappointed here, though he could not think 
he had any right to complain. They recommended 
to him to take up his residence in some school where 
he might acquire a further knowledge of divinity: not 
^novring but this was the best thing he could do, he 
returned to Cabot to reflect more at leisure upon its 
expediency and wait the openings of Providence. 

It has already been stated, that he was n6t cordially 
satisfied with somo of the doctrines embraced by the 
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church in Burlington. A year before, he would have 
felt fully justified in rejecting them with scarcely a 
thought on their merits. Now, certain passagies in 
PauPs Epistle to the Romans, on which formerly he 
had bestowed no attention, presented themselves to 
his mind ; and instead of explaining them as he now 
would, to describe the design of the Almighty to con- 
fer temporal privileges of a civil and religious kind 
upon individuals named, not exclusively for their own 
sakes, but in allusion to their posterity, he concluded 
that they vindicated the creed of his brethren. In 
Cabot, his intimacy with Methodists and others, 
brought him in contact with some ideas on this point 
which had not previously occ^irred with so much 
force, and a more anxious spirit of investigation was 
excited. It was not long before the foundation of his 
doctrinal faith was a good deal shaken ; but he did 
not dare rashly to receive the new sentiments that 
presented themselves. He had once moved too rap- 
idly to a cohclusion, and he was now cautioned to be 
deliberate and impartial ; he revolved the subject long 
in his mind, with painful anxiety ; for he felt that his 
happiness and usefulness in time, arid very possibly 
his dalvation in eternity, depended upon the choice, he 
might make. He conversed freely with Christians of 
the different denominations ; but he found his objec- 
tions against the peculiar ddctrines of the denomina- 
tion with which he had been connected, to be rather 
increased. Were it necessary to the objects of this 
publication, he could state in detail a very distressing 
experience for months on this point. Suffice it to say, 
that the delays to which his mind was subjected now, 
might seem to be a just though severe reward for his 
former precipitancy. However he could not yet feel 
himself at liberty to join the Methodist denomination. 
The principal obstacles in his way were, the regard 
he bad for the Congregational brethren as a people, 
and the fear of lying under the imputation of instabiL 
ity of mind ; he was long undecidsd on this point, but 
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at length concluded that it was solemnly hicun^beni 
on him as a Christian^ and as one that looked forward 
to the office of a public teacher of divine truth, if he 
had subscribed to an error, to take the readiest and 
most public method of renouncing that error; he could 
never think that it would be right or even safe for 
him with his present view of the doctrines he had held, 
to remain in a situation from which the testimony 
would go forth to the world, that he was satisfied with 
them, and viewed them to be the essential truths of 
the immutable Jehovah. If others can, they may ; 
he did not dare to do it ; if he has ever felt any thing 
to be a duty, it is that he be decided in his belief, 
and to exert no influence directly or indirectly that 
may keep a part of his sentiments under any cover 
or disguise. He addressed a letter to Rev. Mr. Pres- 
ton, the pastor of the church at Burlington when he 
joined, making known the change that had taken 
place in his mind, and requesting an honorable dis- 
mission and* recommendation. From some cause he 
received no reply ; but having in his possession a cer- 
tificate of church membership, which was handed to 
him when he left Burlington, it was judged that this 
would answer the purpose of a regular letter, and he 
was received into the Methodist Society in Cabot) in 
December, 1825. 

The step which he thus took, without doubt, has 
caused many to wonder, who feel, perhaps, as he 
formerly did towards that denomination; he thinks 
he knows how to bear with them, and he sincerely 
hopes the time may come when they will be enlight- 
ened as he has been. Many have expressed a sur- 
prise that he should devote himself to the ministry of 
reconciliation, whereas by pursuing a proper course, 
he might, they say, have made himself rich and 
celebrated. In vindication of his course, he would 
observe, he has tried many countries, many varieties 
of life, many pursuits; he has been smiled on by 
princes, and caressed by nobles and the great ones of 
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the earth ; his praise has been spread orer continent, 
and island, and sea : but what are all these things 1 
he feels that they are utterly insufficient to fill the 
living, restless desires of the spirit within, which being 
immaterial and immortal, can never find its hunger- 
ings and thirstings allayed by matter, or any thing of 
time and sense below. Perhaps he is justified in say- 
ing, that if these things could impart substantial joy, 
he should have been superlatively happy ; from expe- 
rience he knows that they cannot. But there is 
something that can ; — ^not confined to sect or name, 
to rank or situation in life, but ready to be possessed 
and enjoyed by all who seek God in sincerity, and 
worship him in truth. 

As to happiness, he feels that he has gained by the 
course he has pursued, and he is led to think that on 
the score of honor, he has not materially lost. Adroit- 
ting that he had been educated for a scientific life ; 
that he had risen to the most elevated citation in the 
literary world, and had evinced a maturity of talent 
that would have commanded the admiration of all 
who had a mind sufficiently enlarged and cultivated 
to follow him in his deep and learned researches, still 
the witnesses of his merited fame would have been 
limited in number, because the generality of mankind 
might not have time or taste to investigate his claims 
to honorable distinction; but in his present calling, 
while he hopes that the profoundly learned may not 
scorn to approve the labors of the servant of Christ, 
he feels that if faithful to his work, his name shall 
live in the memory, the affections, and the prayers of 
his brethren; the church of God shall rejoice in his 
fidelity and perseverance ; and if some poor outcast 
from God, by his instrumentality, should be turned 
from the practice of sin to the knowledge, the service 
a^d enjoyment of religion, he is sure that pardoned 
soul wUl gladly remember the sound of his name. 
And more than all this, the honor that comes from 
God ; the testimony of the most High, iq approbation 
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of his worky must be taken into the account, if honor 
and fame arenhe great objects that deserve our chief 
pursuit and care. 

It is because he believes the Scriptures, because he 
looks forward and expects a day will come when the 
faithful witness for Jesus shall be received to his 
heavenly home, with most cheering testimonials of his 
consistent and virtuous and useful career; because he 
expects the hour is approaching when honor shall be 
torn from those pweuits that falsely claim it here, aud 
ascribed to its proper objects, that he feels satisfied 
with his lot and calling. 

Notwithstanding his uniting himself with the Meth- 
odist Society, it was a long time before his mind was 
completely satisfied and at rest as to the unsoundness 
of the system he had abandoned ; however he received 
permission to hold religious meetings, that he might 
try to talk and exhort a little for the improvement of 
his mind in such an exercise. The rapidity of his 
movements may be accounted for by remembering 
that it was now nearly a year since in view of the 
goodness of the work, he had fixed his eye upon it. 
He cannot speak of painful impressions leading him 
to this undertaking, such as many of his dear brethren 
in the ministry have had. It rather seemed that the 
Lord was disposed in the gentlest and most persuasive 
way to lead him along by holding up the fair and 
pleasing side of the picture to his view. He well knew 
how to catch the heart of his weak disciple ; had he 
began by pointing out all the trials, and crosses, and 
sorrows of an itinerant preacher's life, it is more than 
probable he would have discouraged him from it in 
the beginning. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Farther remarks upon his new calling. — Causes which led to this 
publication.— Conclusion, 

Should any one who reads these pages inquire, 
what after all the varieties of his life, were the feelings 
with which Zerah engaged in this new employment, 
he would simply say that unacquainted with any rea- 
son why he might not dedicate himself to this work, 
he felt only its superlative importance, and felt that 
however fearful or unworthy he in common with 
others might be, the love of God, and the loveliness 
of his cause, incited him to go on. 

The success of his first efforts in this new employ- 
ment was doubtless discouraging to his elders in ex- 
peiience ; indeed they were seldom called upon to ap- 
probate the labors of a young man so Uttle qualified 
for acceptance or usefulness as the subject of this 
Memoir ; and it is now a matter of surprise to him, 
that, discouraged and disgusted, they had not sent him 
home. But they bore with his weakness then, and 
for seven years they have held him up, trying to make 
him profitable to himself and others. During that pe- 
riod, he has been appointed to seven different cir- 
cuits, in the eastern part of Vermont, excepting the 
first, which was Canaan in New Hampshire. As k> 
his talents, acceptability, and usefulness, others are 
the proper judges. His attachment to the work, to 
the Methodist economy and doctrines, is as great as at 
any former time. 

An allusion has been made to the probability, that 
now his character and intercourse with mankind will 
not obtain for him that very general approbation, 
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which he received while exhibited as a boy of remaN 
kable endowments in early life. Nevertheless, he feeb 
that he has abundant cause of thankfulness that his 
way thus far has been prospered so much in this re-^ 
tpect ; and the kindness of thousands to him person- 
ally, merits acknowledgment How much of this 
may have been owing to the memory of his early gift, 
is not for him to say ; but it has had its effect in ren- 
dering him more fully satisfied with the choice he has 
made. 

He has been questioned a good deal in regard to 
his early talent, and the various circumstances con- 
nected with or growing out of its premature display, 
and not unfrequently has it been suggested to him 
to write a history of his life. Many circumstances 
have hitherto deterred him. The memory of the 
subscription business in London, has had its influence; 
a short time after the death of his father, at the 
instance of some of his friends he set about writing 
a brief sketch of his life, with a view to have it pub- 
lished. Mr. James Dunlop undertook to read it, and 
express his opinion relative to the propriety of its 
publication ; but he thought it was not advisable to 
print it, on account of the manner in which the fail- 
ure of different committees had been noticed in it : 
accordingly the project was given up. He brought 
the manuscript to this country, but by somf means, 
that, and all the original papers from which it was 
prepared, have been lost, except a copy of the Boston 
Indenture, and this has been one reason for bis un- 
willingness to commence writing. 

The substabce of what he could write would either 
be an account of his calculating powers, or a sketch 
of his situation for fourteen years of his life. Were 
it hb opinion that a full account of his remarkable gift, 
and the methods by which he effected his calcula- 
tions, would be of any service to the mathematical 
world, he should have published it long ago. He 
feels that he is warranted in saying that a case pro- 
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bably never occurred before, in which so much patron- 
age was promised by the wealthy and great, that 
involved^ the subject of it in so much suffering and 
sorrow ; but he has doubted whether the knowledge 
of all this would add to the general information of 
mankind. Moreover the want of time to write, and 
then superintending the printing and sale of such a 
work, has been a hindrance. 

At length his situation has become such that an 
effort was necessary to obtain some pecuniary means 
for supporting a wife and three Uttle girls, over and 
above the contributions of the people among whom 
he has been laboring during the past year, and for 
want of any more promising employment, this has 
been undertaken. The most that he has supposed 
himself capable of doing by this publication, has been 
to present to the public a correct history of a very 
remarkable fact in the annals of the human mind, 
probably without a precedent ; how far any of the 
facts here recorded, or of the Arithmetical rules at 
the end of the volume, may be beneficial to the rea^ 
der, is not for him to say ; but he hopes no injury will 
thence result to any one. « 

In relation to the faculty of computation which he 
possessed, he would observe that in every particular, 
from its first developement to the present day, it has 
been to him a matter of astonishment. He has fek 
anil still feels, that it was undoubtedly a gift from hii 
Maker, and consequently designed to he productive 
of some valuable ends. What the specific object was 
ia unknown. Was it to place the young man in a 
situation where he might be eminently useful in sci- 
entific labors 1 If so^ by neglect, or ignorance some- 
where, that object remains frustrated. Was it that 
by rendering the young man so celebrated in early 
life, he might thus be introduced to the notice of the 
public when he came to address them on the great 
salvation 1 If the notoriety of his youth was design- 
16 
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ed as an introduction to him in his ministerial eaps* 
city, it would be a natural expectation that his talents 
as a Preacher would be iequal, if not superior, to the 
striking displays -of his early precocity. This hower- 
i^ far from being the case. 

One good woman, when she heard of the case 
twenty-two years ago, formed an idea that he was 
thus endowed in order to serve the interests of the 
church by bringing to light the mysterious periods 
alluded to in the prophecies of Scripture, and calcu- 
lating when the great events therein foretold shall 
actually take place ; but for this he feels himself as 
little qualified as any other person. Was it then 
designed for no greater object than a lums natwmf 
as if he had been born with two heads 'i He should 
feel unwilling to consider this the extent of the design 
of the Giver. What then was its intention? To 
those who believe the doctrines of Christianity and 
the illumination of one dsurkened mind a work more 
precious than any earthly interest, the case of 'Squire 
B , mentioned at the commencement of the 
volume, might seem indicative of the real design 
of the faculty ; for indeed it must be well pleasing to 
the Most High that all his various works lead men to 
a sincere acknowledgment of his true character; 
but this has been the only case of this description^ 
that has occurred within his knowledge. 

After all the reflection he has spent on this subject, 
he is constrained to consider its object as unknown, 
unless Comprehended under the general one that the 
Almighty proposes to himself in all his works and 
gifts. Hence that both he, and all others who may 
know of his singular faculty, should hereby learn 
correct views of the great Creator, and from the 
record of his visible acts, be led to a suitable faith in 
Him, and proper feelings of devotion to His name. 

Such as it is, this, little book is now before the 
public. Its narrative has been almost entirely pre- 
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pared from the author's recollection of the scenee he 
has passed through. He claims no merit on its 
account, except as the correct historian of events, 
many of which may be as void of interest to the 
reader, as their memory is unpleasant to the writer. 
He has not written all that he might have done in 
regard to the privations of himself and his father ; 
nor in every particular been as minute concerning 
his situation in more prosperous days as some might 
have expected ; he has endeavored to be as circum* 
stantial in these respects as his judgment suggested • 
would be proper or interesting. 

Concerning his situation during the last seven years 
that he has spent in the traveling connexion, it does 
not occur to him that many of the scenes that he has 
passed through would be worthy* of any special notice 
m this ^place, though the remembrance of them is 
very pleasing to him. He has found himself in an 
excellent situation to obtain a species of knowledge 
equally and perhaps more useful to himself than the 
little he had formerly gleaned from books,*— the 
knowledge of men wtiA tUngs ; and this is one thing 
which establishes in his mind the superiority of the 
traveling system above the plan of a settled ministry. 
He has met with a variety of treatment from the 
dififerent characters among whom he has been laboring^ 
but nothing«fhas transpired to induce him to think 
of deserting his post, so long as he can possibly attend 
to its duties. As he has said in regard to his father^ 
so he trusts that he feels no fear when in the discharge 
of what is evidently a duty ;*— here his safety lies. 

From the darkiiess brought upon his own mind,^ 
while perplexed with the Calvinistic theory, and the" 
eflbct upon his own enjoyments, he has ever esteemed 
it his duty to hold up the peculiar sentiments of Meth^ 
odism, in such a conspicuous manner^ thai there 
might be no danger of confounding them with a differ- 
ent creed. This plainness of illustration^ isdiile it 
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Eoceeded from the best motives, if he knew aught of 
B own heart, has sometimes been considered &s the 
emanation of a contracted, proselyting spirit; perhaps^ 
when unconscious of any evil intention himself, his 
manner may not sufficiently have agreed with the 
apostolic caution ^* to avoid the very appearance of 
evil.'' It has ever been his study, in the dispensation 
of the word of the Lord, to avoid any ambiguity of 
expression, but to deal with his fellow men in such a 
manner^ that when he shall meet them and his Judge 
• together, they may not accuse him of keeping back 
a part of his faithAil testimony. 

While penning these lines, the thought presses' 
upon his mind, that possibly before they ever come 
before the public, his labors on earth may be finished, 
and hii race be ended. Should this be the case ; 
should he speedily be destined to close his mortal con- 
cerns, consigning his family to the mercies of God, 
and his soul to the promise of his Redeemer, let him 
be permitted to remind such as may never hear the 
ofier of salvation from his lips, of the obligation they 
are under to the Almighty; especially that while 
reading these pages, and reflecting upon the singular 
endowment of the boy, and the more singular varieties 
of his short but eventful career, they should feel that 
after all his opportunities, as some suppose, for enrich- 
ing himself, the blessings of salvation a{»pear to him 
the most durable riches, and the work of the preacher 
the most agreeable employment that he could pursue. 

Were it in accordance with the general design of 
this book, exhortations might be subjoined to every 
class whose eyes may be placed upon what he has 
written ; but he has little reason to think that written 
counsels would avail more than oral testimony. Such 
is the moral power of agency and of choice which 
man exerts, that in this present philosophising, skep- 
tical age, each one will do as he pleases, for and 
against his GUxl and his immortal interests. But an 
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hour is coining when our principles will be tested, our 
works investigated, and the improvement made by us 
upon the gifts committed to our hands ascertained 
with awful and impartial scrutiny. May we all be 
prepared for that day. Amen. 
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A LIST OP aUESTIONS ANSWERED BY THE AUTHOR 
WHEN A CHILD. 

In order to furnish those who never saw* the writer 
while exhibited with a further opportunity to under- 
stand the nature of his gift, the following questions^ 
answered by him, are inserted. They are not all> 
nor perhaps the tnost extraordinary ones that he has 
solved ; but they are such as he can say were pro- 
posed to him. They are given as specimens of the 
character of the questions proposed to him, difki the 
time employed in answering them. Other questions 
will be found interspersed through the Memoir, par- 
ticularly on pp. 37, 38, 39, from the London Prospectus. 

fn BosUm, on ki» first mmt^ in tht fatt of 1810. 
The number of seconds in 2000 years was required. 
730,000 days. 
17,520,000 hours. 
1,051,200,000 minutes. 
63^072,000,000 seconds— Answer. 
Allowing that a clock strikes 156 times in 1 day, 
how many times will it ^rike in 2000 ye^rsl 
113,880,000 times. 

What is the product of 12,225 multiplied by 1,223 1 
14,951,175. 

What is the square of 1,449 ? 2,099,601. 

Supposing 1 have a corn field, in which are 7 
acres, having 17 rows to each acre ; 64 hills to each 
row ; 8 ears on a hill, and 150 kernels on an ear ; 
how many kernels on the corn field ) 9^139,200. 

/n Portsmouth, jyVt^-JSTompJ^ Jime, 1811. 
Admitting the distance between Concord and 
Boston to be 65 miles, how many steps must I take 
ingdng this distance, allowing that I go threo feel 
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at a stepi The answer, 114,400, was given in ten 
seconds. 

How many days and hours since the Christian Era 
commenced, 1811 years? Answered in twenty seconds. 
661,015 days. 
15,864,360 hours. 

How many seconds in eleven years 1 Answer in 
four seconds ; 346,896,000. 

What sum multiplied by itself will produce 998,001 ? 
In less than four seconds, 999. 

How many hours in 38 years, 2 months, and 7 
days ! Jn six seconds ; 334,488. 

At one time in London he was requested to square 
888,888. He gave it correctly, 790,121,876,544; 
and afterwards multiplied this product by 49, making 
38,715,971,950,656, being the square of 6,222,216. 
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OTHER CALCtJLATORS. 

Since the author commenced writing this book, he 
has met with some gentlemen who saw him when 
quite a child, who have mentioned a circumstance, 
of which, if it ever existed, he has no recollection. 
It was in relation to liis personal appearance, when 
engaged in studying out the answer to a question ; — 
that his body immediately assumed certain contortions, 
as if he were affected with what is called St. Vitus's 
dance, which continued until he obtained the result. 
As he does not recollect that this circumstance has 
ever been mentioned to him by others, during the 
period in question, he is not prepared to give any 
account of the cause of such apparent nervous affec- 
tion. That it was the case, he is not prepared to 
deny ; he is not conscious of ever feeling such mental 
fatigue as should produce such corporeal distortion. 
Perhaps it might have been owing to nothing more 
than mere childish motions. He is at a loss to account 
for the silence of others in relation to this^ if it 
actually proceeded from the nerves. He has also 
heard of another person who evinced an uncommon 
quickness in calculation, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Troy, N. Y. who on a question being proposed 
was strangely seized with every symptom of the 
above named affection, and continued in a violent 
exercise until the answer was obtained. 

The inquiry has frequently been made whether the 
writer ever became acquainted ^Tith any other persons 
who were endowed with a gift of mental calculation 
similar to himself. He thinks not, as to extent of 
solution. While he was exciting his share of public 
attention in London^ the case of Jedediah Buxton 
was often introduced. This man had then been dead a 
number of years. A farmer by occupation, poor and 
unlearned, he displayed an extraordinary power of 
cttirrying on arithmetical processes in his head. The 
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chief agent which enabled him to obtain results, was 
a gigantic memory ; in Multiplication and Reduction 
perhaps it may be said that no problem was too large 
for his mighty effort. A sum proposed in the above 
rules, was retained in the mind, carried on, and 
answered correctly, to the astonishment of him who 
proposed it. That he was a long time engaged in 
studying out the answer will not appear surprising to 
the reader, when he is told that all his operations 
were accomplished by pursuing the common rules of 
arithmetic. The several processes of multiplying 
the multiplicand by each figure of the lower line, 
were preserved in their relative order and place as on 
paper, until the final product was found by the last 
addition. Where each line consisted of five, six, or 
seven figures, the mental effort must have been in- 
credible. A question of this description would not 
perhaps be answered until the day after it was pro- 
posed. 

It is recorded of him that having never witnessed 
a Theatrical performance, some of his fi:iends took 
him to Drury Lane Theatre, to see Garrick in one of 
his principal characters ; he was observed to sit mo- 
tionless during the whole performance, and his friends 
concluded that he was absorbed in admiration of the 
scene* At the conclusion of the play, they asked him 
how he liked it. He replied, "such an actor went in 
and out so many times, and spoke so many words ; 
another so many ; the musicians in the orchestra per- 
formed so many times, &c. &c. giving a proof that if 
be was insensible to tiie fascination of the Drama, at 
least he could exercise his quick and powerful memory 
there as well as in any other place. 

The Countess of Mansfield called upon Zerah 
Colburn, while he was first exhibited in London, and 
alluding to the singular gift he possessed, stated that 
she had a daughter. Lady Frederica Murray, who 
was at)out his age, and gave indications of superior 
skill in figures. He was afterwards invited to call at 
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her ladyship's residence, and found the young lady 
did possess a certain degree of mental quickness 
uncommon in her sex and years. But her elevated 
rank, and the necessary attenti(»i to those pursuits 
which were more in accordance with her station in 
life, probably prevented her attending to that endow- 
ment. She was afterwards parried to Colonel 
Stanhope, and dying young, her widowed husband, 
after the lapse of a few years terminated his existence 
by suicide. 

The person who in the writer^ judgment ap« 
proached the nearest to an equality with him in mental 
arithmetic, was a youth from Devonshire county, in 
England, named George Bidder. This person did 
not begin to excite ajttention until after Zerah had re« 
tired from public exhibition in London, sometime in the 
year 1815. Bidder was at that time tea years old. 
Having never had any acquaintance with him, the 
author cannot speak correctly of the mann^er in which 
his talent was first communicated and exliibited. 
« The only thing he ever hearQ on this point was, 
that his father being engaged in some difficult sum, 
Gteorge answered it at once; that in view of his 
unexpected readiness, he was* put to €^ool, and 
considerable pains were taken to train him for exhi- 
bition. This however may he as inconect as some 
of the stores in circulation Relative to the subject 
of this memoir. It is certain, however, that in 
London he never received that general patronage 
which his predecessor enjoyed. 

Some time in 1818, Zerah was invited to a certain 
place, where he found a number of persons questioning 
the Devonshire boy. He displayed great strength 
and power <9f miind in the higher branches of arith- 
metic ; l^e could a,nswer some questions that the 
American would not like to undertake ; but he was 
unable to extract the roots, and find the factors of 
numbers. The last time that the winter was in 
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Edinburgh, he was informed that the lad was in study/ 
under the patrona|;e of a Scotch nobleman. 

At different periods, Zerah Colburn has heard of a 
number of persons, whose uncommon aptness in 
figures rendered them subjects of astonishment to 
others. He thinks it is no vanity to consider himself 
first in the list in tthe order of time, and probably first 
in extent, of intellectual power. It would be very easy 
to indulge in apeculations in regard to the increasing 
number of persons thus endowed ; but speculation 
avails little in so exact a science as mathematics, and 
would profit nothing on the present occasion. It is 
his opinion that should a similar case occur again, 
and the talentis and habits of the mdividual in other 
respects not be too discouraging, it would be a general 
benefit to the cause of learning to make his education 
a matter of public interest ; that he should receive 
such discipline and cultivation of mind as the best 
instructors could furnish, and let the experiment be 
fairly tried. It then would be seen more clearly than 
in any other way whlit was the object of the gift, and 
if a valuable help is therein concealed, it would be 
made public, and thousands might share in its advan- 
tages. 

The human mind is a machine of gij^antic powers, 
and we may well conclude that not all, if indeed more 
than a few of its energies are developed. We look 
upon the continual accessions to the philosophical 
literature of the age ; we admire the seeming increase 
of its latent faculties, when we compare the improve- 
ments that have been effected by the wisdom of mod- 
ern days, with the imperfect glimpses of this radiant 
light that shone upon the darker ages, and we are 
ready to conclude that man is beginning to rejoice in 
the new creation ; that faculties hitherto unknown, . 
are for the first time imparted to our species. Would 
it not be a conclusion equally just, that the mind is 
not so different in its ability from what it ever has 
been, ^ the opportunities presented to bring thai 
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atality to light, and exhibit intellectual man in all the 
native powers bestowed by his Creator, now raised, 
refined, and regulated by suitable culture, and directed 
to those noble ends which shall more conspicuously 
9how the great design of Heaven in placing within 
his scope such a mighty treasure I 

Who is there but admires the success which has 
attended those philosophers, who being sceptical as to 
fevealed religion, yet bent all their efforts to seek out 
new discoveries in natural science 1 Yet the moral 
darkness that covered their minds has imperceptibly 
spread its dreary influence upon their followers ; but 
it should not be hence inferred that the lights of sei* 
ence destroy, by a legitimate influence, the force and 
power of moral truth ; as well might it be supposed, 
that the beams of moonlight can eclipse^the lustre of 
the D0on*day sun. Let the juster iriference be, that 
as it is the sun which lends its brightness to the noc^- 
tumal planet, and renders it mild in aspect and salu- 
tary in its influence ; so the true light of revelation can 
lend a beauty and impart a sanctified and holy power 
lo any species of correct knowledge. 

As in every other bounty of Heaven, so the bles- 
flings of a cultivated mind may be abused. Even they 
who deem ** the wisdom that cometh from above,** 
the only *^ durable riches»" are in danger of being w 
ttruck with the fascinations of literature, as to low 
themselves amid its flowery fields, not looking up to 
the higher Source, whence emanates a light thai 
Aines not to dazzle or to lead astray. Still, knowledge 
IB not in fault ; but that devotedness which offers an 
unreserved sacrifice of all at its shrine. They who 
have never experienced the benefits of cultivation, 
nay vainly adduce the barbarous sentiment, that 
^ ignorance is the mother of devotion ;" but a cursory 
glance^ at the present state of the world will abun* 
iantly show, tnat the happiness of mankind is the 
ranilt of civilization in a great degree, but not solely. 
16 
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And this is because religion has brought ihetv 
treasures in her train. 

Then let the subject be fairly understood ; let those 
who prize learning, understand its true, (hough secon* 
darj importance, and let them pursue it in the various 
improvements it offers to the mind ; and while pene- 
trating more deeply into all its hidden mysteries, let 
them so employ the measure already attained, thai 
even they who are disposed to think it incompatible 
with true, elevated piety, may perceive their error : 
thus the world shaU be benefited, and the church 
incited with a greater ardor to lead her sons and her 
daughters to devote themselves to the search after 
deep, extensive and sanctified acquirements in this 
respect. If thei^e views are correct, then it will of 
necessity follow, that the Christian minister, in com- 
moa with his brethren, may and ojight to render 
himself familiar with all learning that comes within 
his reach. Had the writer received such an educa^ 
lion as he thinks he should have obtained, it is perhaps 
probable that he might not have given himself to the 
work of the ministry. It is possible that some othei 
path of usefulness might have been pointed out, equally 
justifiable in his situation. But, had be been educated 
in the best manner ; had his youthful name been as 
distinguished for literary attainments, as it was for hiB 
extraordinary power of mind ; and had he been called 
to spend his life in the sacred calling, the testimony 
of the former, and the more recent history of tha 
church would show, that he was prepared by learn- 
ing, only to be more extensively useful to his fsUow 
creatures. 
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METHODS OP CALCULATION. 

From the first discovery of Zerah's calculating pow* 
, crs, many persons endeavored to ascertain the pro-^ 

|« cesses of his mind in obtaining his answers. That h« 

' had a necessary process, was inferred from the motion 

I of his lips, and other trifling circumstances, between 

the moments of proposing and answering the question. 
When he first commenced, he recollects of being ta- 
icen up into the lap by different persons, who used every 
•effort to' lead him to a developement of his mode,; con- 
scious of his own inability, or not fully under^Canding 
.the import of their inquiries, he would cry and be 
distressed. All this backwardness was not owing to 
ignorance of the methods he pursued ; he rather 
Chinks it was on account of a certain weakness of the 
mind, which prevented him from taking at once such a 
general and comprehensive view of the subject, as to 
reduce his ideas to a regular system in explanation. 

As the faculties of his mind were gradually unfolded, 
he became more able to concentrate his thoughts on 
the subject, yet he does not recollect that he ever in- 
terested himself at all to investigate it, unless when 
questioned on the point by others. Two years passed 
away before he made any disclosure of bis methods. 
The first that he made known was his rule for ex- 
tracting the Square and Cube Roots. This, as well 
as the others, jras disclosed without any premeditation 
on the subject ; indeed every thing in regard to hie 
calculations was performed without any previous ef- 
fort, except such as suggested itself on the spur of 
the occasion. He communicated his Rule of ex- 
tracting. Roots in the following manner : He was in- 
vited to dine with Mr. Francis Baily, one of his first 
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friends ia London. After dinner, Mr. Baily intro^ 
duced some mathematical subjects, which he endeav- 
ored to explain to his young understanding. Sud- 
denly Zerah said he thought he could tell how be ex- 
tracted Roots. When he first began at six years old,, 
he knew not the meaning of the common terms.. 
Questions were proposed by asking what number 
multiplied by itself would make the given Square ; 
what number multiplied twice by itself would produce 
the given Cube. The use of the term Root was ex- 
plained to him while at Hanover by Professor Adaaw. 

Rule. 

In extracting the Square Root, his first dbject was 
to ascertain what number squared would give a sum 
ending with the two last figures of the given Square ; 
and then what number squared will come nearest un- 
der the first figure in the given square when it con- 
sists of five places. If there are six figures in the 
proposed sum, the nearest square under the tioo firsi 
Hgures must be sought, which figures combined w3l 
give the answer required. 

Suppose it be required to extract the square root of 
92,416. First inquire what sum squared ends in 16 ? 
Ans. 04 ; here we have the two last figures of the 
Root. Next, as the sum contains fiye ^gures, inquire 
what number squared comes nearest to 9 ? Ans. S. 
Put them together, 304 — the number sought. 

If the square contain six figures, say 321,489, first 
seek what number squared ends in 89. Ans. 67 ; 
then what number squared comes nearest to 32 1 
Ans. 5. Combine them, — 567. If ite sum contain 
- seven figures, the root nearest the thrh ^rst figures 
must be taken ; if eight, the root nearest under the^otir 
first, and so on. The following is a Table showing 
the numbers that being squared, will give the teve* 
m1 terminations which occur in squares* 
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TABLE. 



m 



I 


i 


^ 


1 


s 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


01 


01 


24 


18 


41 


21 


64 


08 


89 


17 


«.. 


61 





68. 


^ 


71 


— 


68 


— 


67 


^. 


49 


— 


32 


— 


29 


— 


42 


— 


33 


— 


99 


— 


82 


— 


79 


— 


92 


— 


83 


04 


02 


25 


06 


44 


12 


69 


13 


96 


14 


... 


62 





16 





62 


— 


63 


... 


64 


.mmmm 


48 





26 


— 


38 


— 


37 


— 


36 


— 


98 


— 


36 
45 
65 


— 


88 


— 


87 


— 


86 


• 09 


03 


«« 


49 


07 


76 


24 






^^ 


63 


— 


66 


_i 


67 


-^ 


74 






_^ 


47 


— 


76 


— 


43 


— 


26 






— 


97 


— 


86 
96 


— 


93 


— 


76 






16 


04 
64 




66 


16 
66 


81 


09 
69 






29 


27 






.- 


46 


.^ 


77 


— 


34 


— 


41 






— 


96 


— 


23 
73 


— 


84 


— 


91 






21 


11 




61 


19 
69 


84 


22 
72 






61 


36 


06 






«.^ 


39 


— 


56 


^ 


31 


— 


28 






— 


89 


— 


44 
i 94 


— 


81 


■•- 


78 







It is thought that there is little difScuIty, according 
%o the rule presented, in determining the two last 
figures of the root; it is obvious, however, that it 
lequires a good share^ of quickness and discernment^ 
in a large sum, to see which of the /our roots in ordi- 
nary numbers^ or which of the ten, where 25 is the 
termination^ if the right one to be employed. Such 
discernment, however, the writer cannot impart. As 
he told a certain lady in Boston, who wa9 urging him 
to tell her how he reckoned, so he may say no\K^ : 
*^Gk>d put it into my head, and I cannot put it into 
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The cube root is found by the application of the 
iame principle. Take for instance, 28,094,464. First, 
0eek what number cubed, will end in 64. Ans. 04 : 
then what number cubed, comes nearest under 28. 
Ans. 3. Combine them, 304, the root required. 
Should the given cube contain ti^ne figures, the near- 
est cube under the three first places, must be sought. 
If the cube root of 182,284,263 be required, after find- 
ing the number that in its cube gives 63, namely, 67, 
seek the nearest cube under 182. 6' is 125 ; com- 
bine them, and you have 567. 

From the annexed table it will be seen, that there 
is not the same latitude for mistaking in the root of a 
cube number, that there is in extracting the square 
foot. Some difficulty, however, exists ; for instance, 
if the given cube end in 08, it Will be a question 
whether 02 or 52 will be correct ; and so of all similar 



casea 



Cute. 


Root 


Cube. 


Root. 


01 


01 


24 


24 


03 


47 


— 


74 


04 


34 


25 


06 


». 


84' 


— 


25 


07 


43 


— , 


46 


08 


02 


— 


65 


«» 


52 


— 


85 


09 


69 


27 


03 


11 


71 


28 


12 


12 


08' 


29 


09 


— 


58 


31 


11 


13 


17 


* 


18 


16 


06 


— 


68 


.~~ 


56 


33 


77 


17 


73 


36 


46 


19 


39 


— 


96 


21 


41 


37 


33. 


23 


47 


39 


79 



Table for the Cube Root. 

Cube. 



Cube. 


Root 


Cube. 


Root 


41 


81 


64 


04 


43 


07 


— 


54 


44 


14 


67 


23 


— s 


64 


68 


32 


47 


63 


_ 


82 


48 


22 


69 


89 





72 


71 


91 


49 


49 


72 


38 


51 


51 


— 


88 


52 


28 


73 


97 


-.— 


78 


75 


16 


63 


97 


»- 


35 


56 


36 


»- 


55 




86 


< 


75 


57 


93 


^- 


96 


59 


19 


76 


26 


61 


21 


«— 


76 


63 


67 


77 


53 



79 


59 


81 


61 


83 


27 


84 


44 


... 


94 


87 


83 


88 


42 


— 


92 


89 


29 


91 


31 


92 


48 


.- 


99 


93 


57 


96 


16 


_ 


66 


97 


13 


99 


99 



|t3»'Prdbably the reader has already perceived, that th«M Ta^ 
UoB can apply only to numbers that are lucact squares and cube^ 
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RULE FOR FINDING THE FACTORS OF NUMBERS. 

It has been the general sentiment of the mathema- 
ticians of Europe, that no rule existed for discovering^ 
the factors, or component integral parts of a given 
whole. To ascertain them, was an operation per- 
formed by Zerah Colburn from the commencement of 
his career. It was an operation attended with more 
difficulty than any other that he performed. / The 
manner of proposing questions of this nature was, 
"What two numbers multiplied together will produce 
such a given number 1" Much interest to learn hii 
method prevailed, but for upwards of three years he 
was unable to dis^iclose it. It was on the night of 
December 17, 1813, while in the city of Edinburgh, 
that he waked up, and speaking to his father, said, 
"I can tell you how I find out the factors.'* His 
father rose, obtained a light, and beginning to write, 
took down a brief sketch, from which the ruU wan 
described, and the following tables formed. 

Ride. 

Supposing the factors of 1401 are required ; refer 
to the table headed 01 ; 01 is of course a coramoR 
factor to all numbers : take 03 ; as 67 multiplied by 
S gives 01, increase it by prefixing hundreds, and 
multiplying, thus : 3x167=601; 3x267=801; 3x 
867=1101 ; 3x467=1401. Nowif 467 be a prime 
number, these two are all the factors that will produce 
1401. Consult the table for 67— will 3 X 89 make 4671 
No. Will 3x1891 No. 7x81 exceeds it; 9 will not di- 
vide a number which is not divisible by 3. 11x97 
exceeds it : so will 13 x 59. It will be found that 467 
IB a prime number ; therefore 3x467 are the only two 
factors of 14,201. 

Take another number,— 17,663 ; 03x21, with the 
continual prefix of hundreds and thousands will bring 
you to 5821 xS=17,463 ; the addition of another hun- 
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drcd wUl increase it too much. 07x09=63 : by th6 
addition of hundreds, &:c. you increase 09 to 2509, 
which multipled by 7 gives the proposed sum. In 
8,509 a prime number 1 consult the table for 09 ; 
after the previous examinations you come to 13, vcrhich 
multiplied by 93, gives 1209; increase it 13x193= 
2509 ; therefore 13x7=91, which multiplied by 193, 
will give another pair ^of factors. Is 193 a prime 
number 1 it will be found such ; therefore 7x2509, 
and 91x193, are the only factors. It may be borne 
in mind, as an universal rule, that when a simple 
number will not prove itself a factor, any other number 
compounded of that simple one will not ; for instance, 
21 is formed by 3x7 ; if 3 or 7 does hot divide the 
number sought, neither will 21. And also in high 
numbers, after the right hand figures have been 
increased by the addition of hundreds and thousands, 
the left hand figures may be increased in the same 
manner. It is necessarily a slow process, though a 
sure one. Again, it is not necessary to continue th« 
operation by trying numbers that are above the nearest 
square root to the sum pioposed. 
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07 
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93 
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43 
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69 
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69 
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67 


79 


61 


77 


77 


77 


83 


69 


97 


67 


91 


79 


87 


93 


71 
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73 


89 


89 



99 
33 
67 
11 
23 
47 
21 
37 
31 
41 
93 
61 
83 
61 
73 
97 
71 
87 
81 
91 



No notice is taken in this table of the terminationB 
of even number ; for they may be divided by two, 
four, &c. nor yet of 5, as an ending figure for 5 will 
always divide itself. 

RULE OP MULTIPLICATION. 

This mediod was made known at Birmingham, in 
the Spring of 1816 ; its peculiarity consists in begin- 
ning at the left hand, disposing first of the higher 
numerals, then the next highest ; and so on to th» 
•nd, 

Exompu* 
What is the product of 4791x288? Divide the 
two terms thus :— 4000 

700 too 

90 30 

1 8 

17 
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K«t Multiply bjr 900. 

4000x200-800000 
700x200—140000 



940000 
90x200-1 18000 



958000 
1x200— 200 



958200 

-N'sw take the teeond tern, 30. 

4000x30-120000 



1078200 
700x30=21000 



1099200 
90x30= 2709 



1101900 
lx30b=: 30 



1101930 

Take iIm tliird tenn, 8. 

4000x8= 32000 



1133930 
700xfc= 6600 



1139530 
90x8= 720 



U4€960 
IXQ^ 8 



1140258 Answer. 
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True, the method here exhibited requires a much 
larger number of figures than the common Rule, but 
it will be remembered that pen, ink and paper, cost 
Zerah very little, when engaged in a sum. It is 
thought that the present mode has decided advantage 
over any other that is known, for such as wish to 
reckon in the head. The large numbers found &rst 
are easily retained, because consisting of so many ci- 
phers ; he describes the steps that the rule involves ; 
bis own mind was enabled to take these steps and 
hurry on to the result, not indeed quicker than 
thought, but more rapidly than his eye could have 
glanced at the figures they contain. 
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A FEW PIECES IN RHYME. 

The following little pieces were written in the 
days of boyhood ; they are not inserted to claim any 
merit on the score of poetical talent, but rather to 
give a more full idea of the subject of this memoit in 
other things than arithmetic. — ^If they are worthy 
of criticism, he is glad to be instructed, though since 
he engaged in ministerial duties, he has had notime 
or taste for composition of this kind. 

THE EXILE. 

In festiye hall the sprightly dancers bound, 

And moTe, obedient to the harper's sound ; 
Youth's mirthful reyels cheer the noon of ni^^t. 

And age's cheek reflects a gladsome light. 

Far from the train, on tissued couch reclined, 

Mark ye yon lone one, who no joy can find ;: 

Obsenre that brow by many a line de&ced ; 

His country's exile, by dishonor chased ; 

Ambition's TOtary in his youthful prime ; 

Now driyen, unfriended, from his natiye dime. 

Behold that eye, once filled with ardent flame ; 

By legions followed as the star of Fame. 

That heaying bosom, seat of rising hope: 

Now prey to thoughts with which it cannot cope ; 

The sigh suppressed : the check'd, yet starting tear ;^ 

And should by chance some strain salute his ear. 

Once heard with rapture in his natiye yale, 

Before in blasted youth, his spirit fell, 
• In agonizing hues his thought portrays 

Scenes as delightful in his early days. 
. And more distressing yet ! blithe as this train. 

His children once pressed light their natiye plain. 

Now, maddening thought ! from sire's embraces tom^ 
Far from their mother's cell, o'er billows borne. 
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For him, no duteous hands his pain assuage. 
Or smooth the pillow of declining age. 
What hopes in store for him 7 No wonder then 
If sighs, if bursting tears disclose his pain. 
The herdsman's axe, the battle's i^thkss yell, 
The fated lightning, or the watery swell. 
Were more, more welcome far, for who would roam 
O'er foreign lands, to seek a peaceful tomb 2 
In bitter hopelessness of soul would roYe, 
His life uncheered by wife's or children's lore, 
His day illumed by no enlivening sun. 
To light his passage to the blest Unknown. 



JUNE 16, iai5.* 



Ok yonder hiU, with lofty oaks bedeckt. 
Whose spreading boughs throw o'er the barren soil 
A sombre shade, on that ill-fitted morn. 
Napoleon stood. Ask not to know how he 
Had armed his heart with hopes — ^how he had manned 
The wakefid fancies In his breast against 
The adverse fortune of unequal fight 
Once more he ruled supreme. — ^An Elmpire's flower 
Rode in his eager vanguard, every breast 
Anxious for battle — ^prompt to dye their swords 
In hostile gcAre — and hence extending far 
To right, to left, in numerous files moved on 
The hope, the bulwark of an Emperor's pride. 
Sons, husbands, fiithers ; some with ruthless haste 
The trumpet's clangor fiom a fair one's arms 
With brazen throat divided. They obeyed, 
AU swift to guard the sovereign of their choice. 
He on his milk-white steed, with swelling heart 
Surveys the field, and leads his searching eye 
Upon each rtink ; explores the adverse host, 
Ae the bright sun casts on their polished amii 

eOn this day eesuBenoed Um iMtae ofWaterleo. 

17» 
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HiB doud emerging beams — he notes the fire 
That lights his liegemen's eyes, and gladly haiU 
la them the certain omens of success. 



MAY 5, 1821. 

Wbbp, QalUa's Bons» who oft at glory's call, 

Followed Napoleon to the field of fame ! 
Weep, high-soule4 matrons, who in bannered hall, 

Have fired your children's breasts to deeds of flame I 
How oft, contemning ease inglorious, rushed, 

Onward by war's shrill trumpet's echo led. 
The hope of France, with y/>uthful ardor flushed. 

To well earned victory or a soldier's bed ! 
This day their chief, who hurled his lightnings round 

From Gallia's fields to Europe's farthest vale — 
Their (^ef, who heard so oft glad triumph's sound 

In lively measures swell the morning gale, 
Died captive — on a rock 'mid ocean's wave, 

Shut out forever from the joys of life, 
Did Europe's terror once, now find a grave, 

So long denied him in the crimson strife. . 

A tender wife torn from his aching breast ; 

A cherished son to distant regions borne ; 
Those men who round his prosperous eagle pressed. 

All vanished, fleeting as the hues ei morn. 
His soul, indignant at her crying wrongs, 

Formed great by Nature, daring, proud, and free. 
So long the mark of slander's hundred tongues, 

Impatient burst from thrall to liberty ! 



FRIENDSHIP. 



Tbb rose will droop when wintry blasts prevail. 
And perish, strick«a by the chillixig gale ; 
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But on that gal^, tiioug^ lost its swnmer bloimiy 

I« borne on balmy wing, its soft perfume* 

So FriencUhip, sacred bond ! one radiant gleam 

That cheers our sojourn on this earthly firame, 

When reckless hands dissolve its flowery chain, 

Too often never may revive again. 

Perhaps the memory of the days gone by 

In some fond breast may wake an anxious sigh ; 

The wish, that gentler touch had grasped the tie, 

That linked two bosoms in firm amity. 

While pride, that soul of man, from angels sprung. 

Which recreant those frc»n heavenly splendors flung. 

Unbending spirit ! teaches to disdain 

Submission to the One who broke the chain. 

The dawn of youth-— the hope of better days. 

May fire the soul, and tune the poet's lays ; 

Faded and gone — ^what pleasure can remain 

To cheer his passage through this world of pain T 

Youth's first affections vanish and decay ; 

Life's brightest dreams on fleeting pinions stray ;'' 

And thou, fond man, where is thy joyous hour ? 

Lone 'mid thy visioned bUss thou stand'st a blighted flower. 



THE LAN1> OP MY BIRTH. 

^Tii the land of my birth ! ' tis the land of my sires, 

Where the standard of Freedom serenely shall wave. 
While virtue shall quicken with gathering fires, 

And lead on to battle the strong and the brave ! 
Though invaders may lower, and tyranny threaten 

To cast her dark shadow o'er Freedom's domain, 
. Their valor shall lead them 'gainst Gfaul and 'gainst Britain, 

Hor shall liberty quail to the lords of the main ! 
Unfading thy memory ! though distaht thy beacons, 

And fax over ocean beams thy setting sun. 
Thy genius inspires me, and powerfully wakens 

Remembrance of deeds for our liberties done. 
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When prida and ambition, like two mountain streama nuhia^. 

Would overwhelm the wide earth in their ravaging sway, 
Though tx^anf hare fidlen, yet while life's streams were goahing, 

Their spirits beamed forth as the radiance of day !' 
How joyful they fell ! and yielding life's fountains, 

In purple tides streaming from brayely earned death, 
Their last dying gaze fixed on their loiced mountains. 

These words, high exulting, exhausted their breath : 
^ For the land of my birth ! for the land of my sires ! 

Where the standard of Freedom serenely shall wave. 
While virtue shall quicken with gathering fires^ 

And lead on to battle, the strong and the brave !'" 



ETERNITY. 

Eternity ? say what is that 1 what amazing quality 
of created time can secure its existence longer than 
mortal thought can reach ? The life of man, by 
some esteemed so long a period, is as a breath ; tb» 
annals of nations from age to age, would make no 
chasm in the boundless chain, being lost Tes, thou- 
sands of years from hence, when I shall have mould- 
ered into dust ; when all the peopled earth shall have 
changed her numerous lords more than a thousand 
times ; when all the busy vanities of life will be no 
more remembered by us, He shall exist. Ftom the 
dawn of new creation, from the morning when 
His eye shone o'er the wild of the waters ; millions 
<tf centuries ere those waters floated o'er the incrusted 
earth — until time, and period, and history, shall have 
passed away, His reign will but begin. More bound- 
less than yon lucid fields of space^ the time gone by, 
will to the future seem less, far less, than the smallest 
particle of sand upon the Atlantic shore to this globe, 
to all the assembled spheres of heaven, close upon the 
centre piled. 
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TRANSLATED PROM THE LATIN. 

Like the dim moon whieh lights the dusky eTe» 
And bids our labors cease, is Nature's ray ; 

But grace celestial which our souls receive, 
Beams brighter than the radiant orb of day. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO REV. , FITZWILLIAM,* 

N. H. 1824. 

He is returned — ^yea — ^from a distant dime ; 

His youthful brow as yet unscathed by time ; 

The aspiring hopes, the fire of youthful blood 

This day high soaring, and the next subdued. 

O'er fairest prospects in life's genial spring, 

Full oft has desolation spread her wing. 

When friendship's song has cheered his arduous way 

Even long enough to bid him hope the day 

Of suffering past, her altered note has shown, 

The syren's voice led on to rocks unknown,, 

Where hope was shipwrecked — all escape- were vam, 

''Submit and suffer, for 'tis misery's reign." 

Now fairer prospects may allure to rise, 

Lord of his fate — ah no— its mysteries 

No mortal ken may trace — ^perchance indeed 

If once explored, 'twere safer far to read 

An awful summons to another world. 

Mid rolling thunders and the lightnings hurled. 

Thou, who wouldstof him learn,^ and numbers more, 

Who speak full kindly on our western shore, 

He has no griefs to soothe — they are his own. 

Nor ask the consolation even of one, ^ 

Remote from those whose friendship cheered his hours. 

When joy raised high, or sorrow quelled his powers^ 

He hopes, nor fears in duty's path to move. 

Alone seems hard, requires aid — from above. 

He feels himself a debtor — more than thee 

Have claims upon him, and he would be freti, . 

He would not ask the sympathy of c 
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Kor would he scorn that sympathy once shown. 
Farewell ! may brighter^days to these succeed, 
And happier prospects be thy children's meed. 



INVITATION. 

DsBOS of praise are unavailing, 

All our idle works are dead, 
His the glory of fulfilling 

That emprize for which he bled. 
Songs of triumph, loudly ringing, 

Should his boundless love proclaim: 
Hear the choirs of angels suiging 

Loud hosannas to his name. 
In the courts of love immortal, 

Harps celestial sound his praise ; 
Now, even now, heaven's highest portal 

Echoes back the hallowed lays. 
Mortals come ! with reverence bending 

Round the footsteps of his throne ; 
Now embrace the wide extending 

Full atonement of his Son. 



ADDRESSED TO A MISSIONARY, 

Yea strive with toil and hunger ; firmly stand, 
And meet the fleeting troubles of thy way ; 
Move on supported by that powerful hand 
Who guides His people to the realms of day. 
What though thou mectest the blast, tlie wintry shower. 
The mortal woes that make our nature start ; 
Though suffering cross thy steps in every hour ; 
Disease eind anguish bear their equal part ; 
Yet dost thou fear ? Canst doubt His mighty arm. 
Whose mandate quiets restless nature's breast; 
Who speaks in thunder, and who walks tile storm ; 
Who ever blesses and is ever blest ? 
In happier climes thy wayward lot }s east ; 
'Ifeath brighter suns is fixed thy calm fibode ; 
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Yea, soon the confines of this world are past, 
And thou a seraph near the throne of God. 



THE SABBATH. 



Hu to the temples of our Lord and King, 

And bring Him honors worthy of His name ; 

Stand up, ye Isaints inspired with hallowed flame ; 
To Heaven's eternal One loud anthems sing. 
This day is His, — 'tis consecrate to Him, 

Whose Sabbath told creation's work was done ; 

On this day genial rose the golden sun. 
Rejoicing, round he throws his kindling beam. 
The waves of ocean sink in soil repose ; 

The northern tempest calls his terrors home ; 

The south wind gently sways the empyreal dome ; 
On violets breathing, fragrance round him throws. 
In his deep cavern rests the lion's pride ; 

The eagle's war-cry rings not through the heaven ; 

By lightning's path no bedded rock is riven ; 
A day of rest was named — of rest, the world replied. 
To Thee, our Father, bounteous Lord and King, 

Whose love paternal stays our feeble years j 

Whose truth supports us, stills our rising fean, 
A song of praise immortal would we si^. 
Do Thou inspire us, guide our wa]rward feet j 
And while we praise Thee, let us not offend ; 
Oh be Thou near us till our lives shaU end. 
Then give us mansions near thy blissful seat* 



SPRINa 

Y«8 spring returns. Another winter'past. 
The gloomy season o'er, once more returns 
The seed time of the year. Of our short year 
When will the seed time come ? Still move weon ; 
The rose now budding blossoms, full blown dies— 
The green herb shoots its lance above the sod, 
I genial imile; its hour at length is come. 
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Ko warning given, it falls. Where is its pride ? 
So we, dull, lifeless race 1 shame can it be, 
Senseless as liatiye earth 1 Aye, truly, earth — 
How well we prove our origin. The dust 
Upon yon hill might claim its rank with us. 
Oh who can slight the calls of nature's Gfod 
From his high palace in the upper heavens 
More haughtily than we ? Young, happy, fair, 
Pride of our friends, gazed on by wondering eyea^ 
And ever seeking, where we may best gain 
Small meed of praise for some even smaller act, 
And fix the fooPs regard upon our path^ 
While to the cries, the warning voice of Heaven, 
The calls of Mercy and the menaced wrath 
Blindly we turn a calm and careless ear. 
When is our seed time f Wlien our spring of days t 
Now is the seed time — weed well our little spot 
With care watch o'er it— heed not storms. No blight 
(We have his promise) shall assail our chaige, 
And when mature and ripe, our Husbandman 
Will purge the harvest from each little mote 
And give us mansions in the seats of light 



WHERE IS BEAUTY? 



Who seeks for Beauty 7 Who would gaze upon 

Perfection limitless and teach his soul 

New songs of rapture ? Shall he bend on woman 

His ardent eye 7 Though fair she perishes. 

Nature's gay countenance, when Spring returns. 

May cheer his soul and tune the vocal lay ; 

It perishes. Who seeks such fhul memorial 

Of God's beneficence ? Shall man, adorned 

With reason ? Can no higher holier theme 

Inspire his soul 7 O, if in Heaven can be 

Beauty's perfection, it was when arrayed 

In mercy, dearest of His attributes, 

Messiah left his seats of happiness. 

O, who can paint the new-bom glory shining i 

Upon Qod's brow, when through the yielding air 
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He sought our Planet. Though he came alone. 

Millions were round him, with him. Could their praise 

Add to his glory ? Could the universe 

Through all her boundless fields of radiance pour 

Even one hosanna to enhance his bliss ? 

When man would teach his tongue immortal lays, 

To speak the glories of the coming Christ, 

He feels his weakness, if he views aright 

Transcendant love — ^yea, love in all its beauty. 

He cannot paint it. Thou hast seen a mother 

Anxioxisly watching her first-born on his bed 

Of languishing — ^yea, thou hast heard her sigh, 

As dire disease advanced to seize his prey ; 

Or heard how once the lion from his den 

Escaping, yielded to a mother's prayers 

Her darling lost.* Such things are common now ; 

Both can perform an act of love, of kindness. 

But that the Majesty of power, arrayed 

In love, should to the proudest enemy, 

Adulterers, murderers, blasphemy's first-bom. 

Liars, and — sinners — let one word express it — 

Say, " Live ! accept my righteousness and live. 

Break off your sins, and to yon bleeding cross 

Where I, your ransom, shall anon be nailed, 

Bring your repentant souls, dearer to me 

Than heavenly radiance." We can meditate, 

And so we ought. We may, we must believe. 

No more is needed. Who could comprehend ? 



TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 

Oh canst thou weep, while bending o'er her form, 
Thy tender blossom nipp'd so early dead ? 

Refrain thy transports. Check thy soul's alarm, 
Nor think an enemy this shaft has sped. 

* It is recorded that id the city ol Florence, a lion escaped from his cage, and 
rushine oat of the streets, a general panic ensued. A woman in her flight, let 
her infant fall. Turnincr round she saw him in the lionTs fanes, and ni#hing 
she fell on her knees before him. The king of beasts, as if overpowered br 
maternal love, gave up the child unhurt, and quietly submitted to be led back 
by hiskaeper. 

18 
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A mother's love embalms her cold remains. 

True she is gone— but where ? Sure thou hast thought^ 
*Tis dear to memory to recal fond scenes 

Of happiness. Are they too dearly bought? 

She rests in peace. Affection may recal 

Her nameless charms of youth. Those charms were giTen 
Not to ensnare thy heart — so dear to all, 

But gain her mansions in the courts of Heayen. 



CKJC ASIONAL PROLOGUE FOR GUSTAVUS VASA, PER- 
FORMED BY THE STUDENTS OF FAIRFIELD ACAD- 
EMY. 

The Historic muse, extending through all time 
Her eye, far darting o'er each distant clime, 
To-night records the valorous deeds of one, 
Who hurled Ambition from her lofty throne. 
When suffering sires, and injured daughters wept. 
And heaven-bom Justice lay enthralled, not slept, 
He dared alone through Sweden's mountains wave. 
Woe to the tyrant ! his unconquered glaive. 
He fought and vanquished, — ^burst each slavish band 
That lon^ in fetters bound his native land. 

A stram of Glory, e'en though feebly sung. 
Her thrilling chords e'en though but weakly strung, 
Is echoed back from every breast of flame. 
And sounds immortal from the awak'ning theme. 
When Freedom's haughty son disdains to grace 
The pride of him who tramples on his race — 
When martial ardor fires each moimtain child, 
And all stand forth to guard their native wild. 
Dearer than glimpse of day to dungeoned slave, 
Than manacles are hateful to the brave. 
What bosom beats not 7 Say, who does not feel 
His heart exulting high with rapture swelL 

On such a scene to-night we nx our eyes. 
Nor scorn our efforts. Oh, do not despise 
If in green youth, by Nature schooled alone, 
We seek approval. While on Denmark's throne 
One of our number sits, oh do not scan 
If skilled or not, he rules his little band ; 
And as Gustavus treads the mimic war, 
Be censure loud and secret whisper far. 
With mildness contdnplate our new career. 
The statesman's error, and the lover's fear. 
With mildness view whatever may offend ; 
Another scene may see more sweetly blend 
Touches of Nature with our untaught rage, 
And lays far worthier of a Fairfield Stage. 
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TO A LADY ON REMOVING WITH HER FAMILY TO 
A DISTANT HOME. 

The day at length is come. Thou bidst farewell 

Ijo these green hills where passed thy infimt years, 
O'er whose tell summits wintry tempests swell, 

And Spring first smiles, like Beauty in her tears. 
Perchance where happier fields their blossoms bear, 

More genial climes their milder influence shed, 
The Boniles of Fortune, when she seems most fair, 

May banish memory of our mountain's shade. 
Oh no, it cannot. Onward roll the stream* 

Of chequer'd life ; still varying be the road ; 
Thou'lt still remember, as an ancient dream, 

Delightful scenes where once thy footsteps trod ; 
The fond endearments of a parent's love : — 

Thou art a parent Shall thy babes forget, 
If haply distent from thy side they rove. 

Her tender care, who made all suffering sweet ? 
I hear thee sigh ; I mark the gushing tear 

That speaks the an^ish of tliy sad farewell ; 
Until this hour, thou httle knew'st how dear, 

How valued friends, contained thy native dell. 
Yet shall ye meet again. No, Sorrow cries ; 

But Hope, exulting, shall the scene renew ; 
Oay Hope t^all cheer thee, bid new prospects rise, 

And future pleasures fill thy raptured view. 
All good be thine. While life's glad currente run, 

May rich enjoyments cheer thy grateful heart ; 
Affliction may reward thy duty done. 

But shall a Christian sink beneath her dart ? 
Where is thy hope ? on him who traced this lay? 

Vain hope — ^thy dearest friends ? they are but dust. 
Upon what earthly power so fleeting ? nay — 

oe it oa him who shall reward the just. 



LmES WRITTEN FOR THE FIRST OP JANUARY, 1826. 

'TIS buried with the thousand witnesses 

That round Jehovah's throne shall testify 

Of righteousness or sin. Yes, Adam's race, 

Look back and t3unk, long years are swallowed up ; 

Yean that have seen thy childhood's playful houn. 

Thy youthful dreams of happiness and love. 

The b^hted hopes, the sorrows of thy prime. 

Where are they gome f What will they speak of thee f 

My brother, do they point thee te the day 

Wiien thou shalt stand before the blazing throne, 

And see thy risen Saviour and thv GKxl 7 

When Earth's eonfusion shakes the roofless sky. 
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When Nature's ruin tells the judgment near, 
Will Faith's bright shield protect thy trembling head ? 
Here yawn tiic opening graves : the rising dead 
Come fortlf in strange array : new bodies greet 
The anxious eye : to some, Jehorah calls, 
** Come near, ye blessed ! here are seats prepared 
For such as you from new creation's birth :" 
Others shall hear words of more awful soimd, 
*' Cursed, avaunt! there see the livid flames, 
The grisly demons of the dark abyss, 
That greedy wait to seize their destined prey." 
Canst thou in patience gaze upon the wreck, 
Nor ask " Is this my portion, this the place 
Where I must groan a long eternity?" 
Or do they bid thy sweet remembrance turn 
To that prized moment when thy heart received 
The witness of the Spirit that thou wert 
Embraced in full communion with thy God, 
The Father, Son, and Holy Comforter ? 
I hope they do. Happy art thou, my brother. 
But must Uiey speak of years forgotten now, 
Spent in the service of this fickle world, 
Its false alluring vanities T Oh, think ! 
Can such a retrospect support a soul 
Declared immortal by her Maker's voice ? 
Hast thou resolved to serve and be destroyed 
By that most fell and miserable fiend, 
W ho wants companions in his lowest hell ? 
Rouse up, for shame! look where the Saviour died 
WTiere bursting rocks and opening sepulchres 
Told that Redemption was accomplished now. 
He groaned for you and me — for all mankind. 
And were it not full mournful that a soul 
Should not be saved, after such vast display. 
Such Fountains opened for Jerusalem ? 
• Come forth, my brother, to the lowly cross ! 
He bore it ; will not thou ? I trust thou wilt. 
Let the destroyer's realm be shaken from 
Its broad foundations. Be thy Captain, Christ ; 
Thy breastplate Righteousness, thy helmet bright 
Salvation full and free. Though thunders roll, 
Though blasts may sweep thee, 'twill but help thee on 
To seats of glory far beyond the grave, 
To seats of happiness from sorrow free. 



THE END. f 
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